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HE LEADS US ON. 


He leads us on, 

By paths we did not know: 
Upward he leads us, though our steps be slow, 
Though oft we faint and falter by the way, 
Though storms and darkness oft obscure the day, 

Yet when the clouds are gone 

We know he leads us on. 


He leads us on 

Through all the unqniet years; 
Past al our dream-land hopes and doubts and fears, 
He guides our steps. Through all the tangled maze 
Of sin, of sorrow, and o’erclouded days, 

We know his will is done; 

And still he leads us on. 


And he, at last, 
After the weary strife, 
After the restless fever we call life, 
After the dreariness, the aching pain, 
The many struggies which have proved in vain,— 
After our toils are past,— 
Will give us rest at last. 





A PARALLEL CASE. 

When the advocates of Woman Suffrage 
claim that their movement is in the line of 
all efforts to enlarge the franchise—that it 
exhibits the same principles and arguments, 
encounters the same obstacles and shares 
the same risks—this assertion is always de- 
nied. “It stands by itself,” we are told, ‘‘as a 
wholly exceptional matter.” Let us look 
for a moment at the nearest similar agita- 
tion, and see how they compare. 

As was lately explained in this Journat, 
the State of Rhode Island until 1840 lived 
under the old colonial charter, which allow- 
ed no one to vote except real estate holders 
(to the amount of $134) and their eldest 
sons. Since the adoption of the State con- 
stitution in 1840, this real estate restriction 
has been removed in regard to native-born 
voters; but it still remains applicable to 
naturalized voters. A foreigner may have 
been naturalized in his youth and may have 
lived in Rhode Island many years; he may 
bean eminent scholar, a leading man in 
philanthropy; he may have served in the 
State regiments,—but unless he owns a small 
piece of real estate he cannot vote. This 
has long been felt as a grievance; a propo- 
sition to change the constitutional provision 
has been twice voted down; but the agita- 
tion is reviving with apparently increased 
force, and the ‘‘Equal Rights Association” 
has issued documents which lie before me. 

They quote the same title-deeds of popu- 
lar rights which the Woman’s JouRNAL ha- 
bitually quotes; they quote the same say- 
ings and speeches of the fathers of our gov- 
ernment. ‘‘No taxation without represen- 
tation.” “Governments derive their just 
Powers from the consent of the governed.” 
These reformers quote the Pilgrim Cove- 
nant of the Mayflower, to the effect that 
“the freely expressed will of the majority 
Shall be the law of all;” they quote Sumner 
for the assertion that “equality of rights is 
the first of rights;” and claim with Lincoln 
that “‘the rule of the minority is anarchy or 

€spotism.” Against these theories they 
Set the fact that out of 77,000 adult men in 
the State, the qualified voters are but about 
31,000, the rest being either not naturalized, 
or disfranchised in spite of naturalization. 
Rhode Island has always been ruled by a 
Minority, they say, even of its men, to say 
nothing of its women; and all efforts to 











change this have so far been in vain. It is 
claimed that the majority of men in the 
State wish for anew constitution; but there 
exists now,as under the old charter, no legi- 
timate way for them to express this wish; 
and it remains to be seen whether any thing 
but the threat of forcible revolution will se- 
cure them what they ask. 

Observe that there rarely exist the means 
of knowing whether a disfranchised class 
really wishes to be enfranehised. Those 
who already have the power always claim 
to represent the others and say that the oth- 
ers are satisfied. It is only a matter of as- 
sertion, on either side, until a vote is taken, 
which shall include the class hitherto dis- 
franchised. Now to let them vote—even 
on the question whether they shall vote—is 
to enfranchise them. This the present pos- 
sessors of power cannot logically consent to 
do; and therefore the discussion goes on 
indefinitely. 

The Woman Suffrage reform involves in 
one respect a greater change than the pro- 
posed enlargement of Suffrage in Rhode 
Island, for it is the enfranchisement of a 
distinct sex. On the other hand there 
would be no special risk of party change in 
giving the ballot to women, whereas to give 
it to the naturalized citizens of Rhode 
Island would probably add that State to the 
Democratic side. This is a result which 
may well alarm the Republican leaders 
from that point of view. But when I was 
for a time a citizen of that State I voted for 
the change, although a Republican, as a 
matter of justice and consistency, and so 
did many others of that party. On the 
other hand many Democrats voted against 
it; and the Democratic strongholds general- 
ly, I believe, proved themselves opposed to 
the change. Here again is a curious analo- 
gy to the Woman Suffrage movement. It 
is habitually asserted that the disfranchised 
men of Rhode Island are indifferent to their 
conditicn; that they do not sign petitions; 
that those who have the ballot do not large- 
ly use it; that they are generally lukewarm. 
These arguments havea very familiar sound 
to the advocates of Woman Suffrage. In- 
deed the only stock argument used against 
them and not against the Rhode Island nat- 
uralized citizens is the military argument; 
and it shows how little weight this really 
has in men’s minds when we see how little 
the consideration of military service bas yet 
done to secure the ballot for the fighting 
Irishmen of the Rhode Island regiments. 

It is a satisfaction to observe that in the 
hearings before the Legislature at Provi- 
dence the leading petitioners frankly admit- 
ted that the arguments they used would 
logically apply to women also. Asa mat- 
ter of prediction, it may safely be said that 
Suffrage will be extended in Rhode Island 
before many years; and that some of those 
who then benefit by it will be ready to use 
against women the very arguments which 
they have found unfair and ridiculous when 
used against themselves, 7. W. &. 
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THE THOUSAND ISLANDS. 

EDITOR JOURNAL:—Whoever is worn out 
in body, mind or heart, from overwork, 
care or trouble, should go to the Thousand 
Islands. 

There is an exhilaration inthe very air, 
that seems to give one new life and strength 
and buoyancy. I speak from experience, 
and hundreds of others will attest to the 
truth of what [ say. There is something 
about it more restful and refreshing, than 
can be found either at seaside or among the 
hills. True, sea-air is invigorating, and 
mountain air is not only reviving, but it is 
a mental and moral tonic. 

Well may we sing of “‘the strength of 
the hills’—the dear old hills that I have 
looked upon with love and admiration from 
childhood—the quiet hills. Ah! how many 
lessons do they teach, pointing ever upward 
toward heaven, and yet reaching out in 
broad charity, calm, unmoved, untroubled. 
“The everlasting hills;” they change not 
when all around is changing—fit emblems 
of peace and security. Truly has it been 
said, ‘‘The mountains shall bring peace.” 

In his eddress to Mt. Monadnock, Emer- 
son says: 





“Hither we bring 
Our insect miseries to the rocks; 
And the whole flight with pestering wing 
Vanish, and end their murmuring— 
Vanish beside these dedicated blocks, 
Which who can tell what mason laid? 
We fool and prate, 
Thou art silent and sedate,” 


Dr. Holmes says these are the lessons we 
may learn from the hills: ‘Dumb patience 
in trouble, persistent fortitude against ob- 
stacles, the triumphant power of character, 
rooted in truth, over the hardships of life 
and wrath of the world.” 








Now, that is exactly what I need, and 
what I want to learn. I ‘want to learn to 
stand firmly and calmly, while the storms 
of adversity beat upon my head, to be will- 
ing to stand alone, — on no one, but 
ever looking up to receive alike and quietly 
tempest or sunshine, as God shall please. 

Alas! I am not arock, of a mountain—far 
from it. Iam only a feeble woman, with a 
heart as soft as that of a child; a heart that 
yearns for human sympathy and compan- 
ionship; a heart that suffers only too keen- 
ly from every unkind word or look, and 
that thri.ls with joy and gratitude at a word 
or deed of kindness or affection. 

Year after year, Ihave passed my sum- 
mers among the hills of New England, and 
while gazing on them with awe and admira- 
tion, have sighed to think that I was so far 
from my ideal in fortitude and patience; 
that I was so little like a rock, so much 


like a woman. i 
This year I did not go to the hills, but 


went to the Thousand Islands. Worn and 
weary in body and heart,I set out on my 
journey; cheered and refreshed I returred 
from it; and that tooafter an absence from 
home of only six days and nights; so much 
may be accomplished in so little time under 
favorable circumstances, and with the help 
of the wonderful air. 

Twenty years ago, as I went up the river 
St. Lawrence through the Thousand Islands, 
all nature was just as lovely as now, and the 
air as exhilarating. But few people seemed 
to have discovered their charms. Now, 
most of the islands are owned by private 
individuals, who have added art to nature, 
and have made them their summer villas, 
where, in a few happy weeks or months of 
perfect calm and repose, they acquire new 
strength for the turmoil of the working 
part of the year. Crowds of people, of all 
ages and stations in life, here seek repose 
and refreshment. Not only gay and fash- 
ionable people, but plain and worn-looking 
wives, with their husbands and children, 
women who look as if they had seldom, if 
ever, enjoyed a similar rest, come now to 
these islands, some of which have been pur- 
chased by religious societies, gnd fitted up 
for the especial accommodation of such pil- 
grims. It does one’s heart good to see tired 
faces brighten with the change. It is one 
of the hopeful signs of the times that it is 
now practicable for all to have rest, for the 
art of repose has beenin great danger of 
becoming one of the lost arts. 

“Some place their bliss in action, some 
in ease,” and, for the numerous pilgrims 
who prefer the former, various diversions 
are provided to suit the various tastes here 
represented. This reminds me of a gentle- 
man who, dining with my grandmother one 
day, when there were custards for dessert, 
remarked, as he accepted with thanks the 
third or fourth custard offered to him, “‘It 
is a very pretty diversion to eat custards,” 
greatly to the amusement of the younger 
members of the family. 

Westminster Park is owned by the Presby- 
terians; Thousand Island Park by the Metb- 
odists; Round Hill Park by the Baptists, 
etc. Each sect has fitted up its island with 
varied attractions and ample and comforta- 
ble accommodations. Here also are provid- 
ed, for the recreation and edification of 
such as enjoy them, concerts, lectures, 
preaching, religious picnics and camp-meet- 
ings, and every facility for boating, fish- 
ing and camping parties. 

Do not fancy for a moment that because 
of all these people, the Thousand Islands is 
fast becoming such a crowded, disagreeable 
place as Rockaway, Long Branch or, worst 
of all, Coney Island. Farfromit, Fifteen 
hundred islands scattered along the river in 
a space of thirty miles, all the way from 
Cape Vincent to Alexandria Bay, leaves 
one plenty of elbow-room and, when de- 
sired, perfect solitude. 

Even at Alexandria Bay, where a thou- 
sand guests are often comfortably accom- 
modated at the three hotels, one may sit 
either on the grey worn rocks under the 
trees, or in any of the various rustic seques- 
tered seats looking out on the river, perfect- 
ly quiet and alone; or upon the vast piazza 
of the Thousand Island House, 624 feet in 
length, where ladies and gentlemen cluster 
in little knots, talking, reading, doing fancy 
work, and apparently taking little note of 
the scenery, one may sit so far removed as 
not to hear a word or a sound, except per- 
haps the music of avery good band, playing 
at a little distance in the spacious parlors; 
so quiet and far away from all turmoil as 
to enjoy perfect repose, feasting the eye 
upon the loveliness of the Islands of every 
form and shape, scattered along the river as 
far as the eye can reach. Some are mere 
points of rock, crowned with foliage hang- 
ing over into the sparkling water of the 
St. Lawrence; some are much larger, and 








enriched and beautified by art, while earth 
and water and sky seem to biend in a de- 
lightful harmony. 

We have something of the feeling that 
the followers of old Ulysses were supposed 
to have, upon the island of the lotus eaters, 
so well described by Tennyson; a dreamy 
delicious sense of repose: 

“We see 
The gleaming river seaward flow. 


‘Here are cool mosses deep, 

And through the moss the ivies creep, 

And in the stream the long-leaved flowers weep, 

And from the craggy ledge the poppy hangs in eleep. 
“Ah why 

Should life all labor be? 

Let us alone. Time driveth onward fast, 

And in a little while our lips are dumb. 

Let us alone. What is it that will last? 

All things are taken from us, and become 

Portions and parcels of the dreadful Past. 


“How sweet it were, hearing the downward stream, 
With half.shut eyes, ever to seem 
Falling asleep in a half dream.” 

But we must not go to sleep here, for the 
air is blowing very cool from the river; and, 
lest the reader should grow sleepy too, I 
defer further description of the beautiful 
isles and also of my journey homeward. 

Anna HoLyoxe Howarp. 


oe 


FATHER SCULLY’S QUEENS. 





Epitor JourRNAL:—A few days ago, I 
was in the company of a rising lawyer of 
Cambridge, and asked him wLat he thought 
of Father Scully’s contemptuous treatment 
of Mise Parnell, he saying that ‘‘Woman 
was queen in her own home, and should 
not meddle with politics.” 

Squire B. replied that he thought the rev- 
erend father was right, and that, if univer- 
sal Suffrage, irrespective of sex, were ever 
adopted in this country, its ruin would in- 
evitably follow. He said that women in 
general were supported by men; that the 
men were the producers, I replied that I 
knew women who performed all the labor 
of the household, washing, ironing, sewing, 
cooking, etc.,—who worked early and late, 
and earned as much as their husbands. 

He acknowledged the truth of the state- 
ment, and also of the fact that the women 
in Europe often work in the fields, and 
carry on business, But then the men of 
the lower classes there have nothing to do 
with the government, but are governed by 
kings. He thought that Irish men were un- 
fitted to vote, but that the Lrish women 
were more ignorant still. 

I replied that 1 had employed Irish wo- 
men, and I thought they were more intelli- 
gent than their brothers and husbands, 

He thought that women generally were 
frivolous. 

I did not like to indulge in personalities, 
but really, I wanted to ask him if his wife 
was a frivolous woman. My washer-wo- 
man is a nice, quiet, industrious woman, of 
German parentage. In June, 1880, her hus- 
band, after being in a state of intoxication 
for a week, seized an axe, and cut his wife’s 
head and arms. Her skull was broken and 
trepanned. He was sent to the House of 
Correction for a year. She occasionally 
visited him, with tobacco, and other luxur- 
ies. Her friends wished her to obtain a di- 
vorce from him, but she said she was afraid 
he would find her and kill her, if she did. 
She has now given him most of her hard- 
earned money to pay his passage to New 
York, hoping he may find employment 
there. 

The man is a Catholic, and the woman is 
one of Father Scully’s ‘‘queens.” 

Iam acquainted with worthy young wo- 
men, who work in shirt factories, who are 
obliged to toil ea1ly and late, with the ut- 
most dexterity, in order to obtain an honest 
living. Those who carry on the business 
usually acquire property, and make great 
pretensions to charity and generosity. 
Sometimes, when young girls apply fora 
situation, and complain of the poor com- 
pensation offered, they are told, by these 
men, that they must ask their gentlemen 
friends to clothe them. 

I have been surprised many times, in lis- 
tening to persons who were capable of talk- 
ing sensibly on most subjects, to find that, 
when they endeavor to oppose Woman Suf- 
frage, they invariably talk twaddle. 

A. 8. T. 

Somerville, Mass. 
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WOMEN TEACHERS IN GERMANY. 





The salaries of women teachers in Ger- 
many are decidedly meagre. The lowest is 
$200 and the highest not over $450. They, 
however, receive pensions. Retirement at 
the end of ten years’ active service entitles 
them to a pension of one-fourth of their 
annual salary, and for every additional 
year of service, one-eighteenth is given. 





CON CERNING WOMEN. 


Mrs. Gov. BLACKBURN has organized a 
Sunday school in the Kentucky State peni- 
tentiary. 


Miss Jut1a Exiwin, of Augusta, a mem- 
ber of the First Baptist church, will go to 
Burmah in October as a missionary. 


Mrs. E. G. HartsHorne, of Providence, 
has tendered the free and exclusive use of 
her villa in Newport to President and Mrs. 
Garfield for September and October. 


Mrs. Jonn Evans, of Binghampton, N. 
J., owns a clock which was brought to this 
country by the Governor of New York in 
1732, and which still keeps excellent time. 


Mrs. McLauea.in, of South Boston, an 
eloquent and earnest speaker, is about to go 
to Pittsfield, and some of the Berkshire 
towns, as agent of the Massachusetts Wo- 
man’s Christian Temperance Union, to or- 
ganize loca) unions and otherwise inaugu- 
rate active work. 


Dr. AnnA H. JoHNsoN, a graduate from 
Vassar, and from the Women’s Medical 
College in Philadelphia, is now settled in 
the practice of medicine in Orange, New 
Jersey. Dr. Johnson is the daughter of 
Rowland and Henrietta Johnson, who are 
well known for their interest in the pro- 
gress of women. 


Rev. Mary H. Graves is spending the 
summer in Racine, Wisconsin, with her 
friend,Rev. OLymMP1A Brown. Miss GRAVES 
is not doing steady work at present but 
speaks occasionally. She spoke recently at 
Mukwonago, Wisconsin, where she met a 
circle of intelligent people, subscribers and 
readers of the WomMAN’s JOUKNAL. 


Mrs. FLETCHER HARPER, JR., and other 
New York ladies, have interested themselves 
in a movement for the benefit of young 
working women of limited means, who may 
desire to spend a short season at the sea- 
shore, and will be benefited by the sojourn. 
A cottage for this purpose has been opened 
at Atlanticville, near Long Branch. It is 
on the shore, and has its own bathing. 


Miss EvizaABETH FLEMING, the sister of 
Walter Scott’s ‘‘Maidie’—whose story Dr. 
John Brown so beautifully told as ‘Pet 
Marjorie”—hasjustdied. She was seventy- 
two years old. Miss Fleming’s mother was 
the youngest daughter of James Rae, a noted 
surgeon, Rae’s second daughter married 
Keith of Ravelston, and at her house Sir 
Walter almost daily met the Fleming sisters, 


Mrs. ALEXANDER HAamILtTon survived 
her husband fifty-one years. Had her life 
been prolonged three additional years she 
would have reached a full century. The 
inscription on the stone which marks her 
grave is a model of simplicity, and reads 
thus: ‘Eliza, daughter of Philip Schuyler, 
widow of Alexander Hamilton; born at 
Albany, August 9, 1757; died November 6, 
1854; interred here.” 


Miss SarRAu PARKER, of Rochdale, Mass., 
an old resident, concluded, as she is xbout 
to leave her old home and spend the re- 
maining years of her life with a relative in 
Vermont, to dispose of her personal pro- 
perty by auction. She notified her female 
friends, stipulating that no men be notified, 
and that all articles be sold by a lady auc- 
tioneer, in which capacity Mrs. DANIEL 
Crate officiated. This singular auction took 
place Tuesday afternoon, not a man about. 
We trust the results were satisfactory. 


Mrs. Lovursa Parsons Hopkins, the au- 
thor of the poem, ‘‘Motherhood,” which has 
attracted much attention, is a native of 
Newburyport, Massachusetts. At school 
in that place she was one of arather re- 
markable class, among whose members were 
Miss ANDREWS, the author of ‘“‘The Seven 
Little Sisters,” Mrs. Harriet Prescotr 
Sporrorp,T. Bricher, the artist, the wife of 
Mr. George Corliss, of the Corliss engine,and 
others of note—a class in which the Rev. 
Dr. Washburn, of Calvary, now deceased, 
and Colonel T. W. Higginson, both of 
whom were then pastors in the town, took 
a lively interest. 


Miss Mary AGnes TINCKER, in a recent 
letter tothe New York Hvening Post,disclaims 
all public identification on her part of ac- 
tual personages with the characters figuring 
in her late novel. She says: ‘‘Will the edi- 
tor kindly allow me space in his columns to 
say that I have never given to any person 
whatever the right or the power to proclaim 
what is personal and what is not personal 
in my book ‘By the Tiber,’ that I have 
never said nor written to any one that any 
character in it is a portrait, and that it was 
my earnestly expressed wish that in the pub- 
lic notices it should be treated entirely as a 
work of fiction.” 
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POETRY. 


THREE DAYS. 


BY JULIA C, RB. DORR. 








: L 
What shall { bring to lay upon thy bier, 
© Yesterday! thou day forever dead? 
With what strange garlands shall I crown thy head, 
Thou silent one? For rose and rue are near 
Which thou thyself didst bring me; heart’s-ease clear 
And dark in purple opulence that shed 
Rare odors round—wormwood, and herbs that fed 
My soul with bitverness—they all are here! 
When to the banquet I was called by thee 
Thou gavest me rags and royal robes to wear; 
Honey and aloes mingled in the cup 
Of costly wine that thou didst pour for me; 
Thy throne, thy footstool, thou didst bid me share; 
On crusts and heavenly manna bid me sup! 
Il. 
Thon art no dreamer, O thou stern To-day! 
The dead past had its dreams; the real is thine. 
An armored knight, in panoply divine, 
It is not thine to loiter by the way, 
Though all the meads with summer flowers be gay; 
Though birds sing for thee,and though fair stars 
shine, 
And every god pours for thee life’s best wine! 
Nor friend nor foe hath strength to bid thee stay. 
Gleaming beneath thy brows with smoldering fire 
Thine eyes look out upon the eternal hills 
As forth thou ridest with thy spear in rest. 
From the far heights a voice cries, ‘‘Come up 
higher!"’ 
And in swift answer a!) my being thrills, 
When lo! ’t is night—thy sun is in the west! 
lll. 


But thou, Tomorrow! never yet was born 
In earth's dull atmosphere a thing so fair; 
Never yet tripped, with footsteps light as air, 
So glad a vision o’er the hills of morn! 
Fresh as the radiant dawning, all unworn 
By lightest touch of sorrow, or of care, 
Thou dost the glory of the morning share 
By snowy wings of hope and faith upborne! 
O fair Tomorrow! what our souls have missed 
Art thou not keeping for us, somewhere still? 
The buds of promise that have never blown, 
The tender lips that we have never kissed, 
The song whose high, sweet strain eludes our skull, 
The one white pearl that life hath never known! 





TILL DEATH US PART. 
BY DEAN STANLEY. 

[These beautiful lines were first published after 
his death by The Spectator, and were evidently writ- 
4 ne the death of his wife, Lady Augusta Stan. 

ey. 
“Till Death us part,"’ 
So speaks the heart, 
‘When each to each repeats the words of doom; 
Through blessing and through curse, 
For better and for worse, 
We will be one, till that dread hour shall come. 


Life, with its myriad grasp, 
Our yearning souls shall clasp, 

By ceaseless love and still expectant wonder; 
Ip bonds that shall endure, 
Indissolubly sure, 

Till God in death shal! part our paths asunder. 


“Till Death us join,” 
O voice yet more divine! 
That to the broken heart breathes hope sublime 
Through lonely hours, 
And shattered powers. 
We still are one, despite of change and time. 


Death, with his healing hand, 
Shall once more knit the band 
Which needs but that one link which none may sever; 
Till, through the Only Good, 
Heard, felt, and understood, 
Onr life in God shal: make us one forever. 


+s 
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THE HERB-SELLERS. 





BY AUGUSTA LARNED. 


Two little maids trudged through the town, 

With feet and ankles bare and brown, 

And baskets poised for half the day, 

Crying: ‘Fresh herbs to sell! Hay! hay!’’ 

And one was vexed and did complain: 

“This basket’s weight will crush my brain, 

The careless housewives hurry past, 

While sage acd parsley wither fast. 

“The sun it burns, the dust it blinds, 

And many folk of many minds 

Toss o'er my herbs and will not buy, 

Though, hoarse and faint, I ever cry.” 

The other smiled, with face serene, 

“T bear,’’ she said, ‘‘an evergreen, 

A little plant, atop the load, 

That helps me o’er the weary road,”’ 

“And what may be this magic plant, 

Whose virtures you so praise and vaunt. 

Can mint or thyme th: bearer bless, 

Or marjoram or water-cress?”’ 

“Nay,” said her mate. “ "Tis but a wecd— 

A poor and humble thing, indeed; 

A growth proud folk but seldom wear, 

For it is neither gay nor fair.” 

“But tell me where the weed is found, 

And I will go and search the ground, 

T’ll *tend it better than a rose, 

If it will bring my back repose.” 

“We call it patience! Simple thing! 

For it the whole round year is Spring. 

Scant in its bloom nor bright of eye, 

Still it can frost and heat defy. 

“It grows on any rood of soil 

Where men must suffer, wait, and toil; 

It grows for all who serve and heal, 

And find in love life’s precious weal.” 
—AIndependent, 
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A Dantziger’s Revenge. 


HOW CARL WALDOW PUNISHED A ROBBER. 

In 1852 I was mining near the head of 
Fall Creek, in this county. I hada claim 
that was paying me over an ounce a day, 
and, for once in my life, was quite content 
with my prospects. In July of the year 
named, I took a lot of about eighty ounces 
of gold dust, and went down to Washington, 
on the South Yuba, into which river it emp- 
ties but a few miles above Washington, at 
which town I generally procured my pro- 
visions and other supplies, 

I was walking slowly along in the deep 











shade of the great forest, with my eyes 
bent upon the ground, and thoughts far 
away in some of the old furests I had seen 
in Germany, while serving asa soldier, when 
there came a sharp quick cry, ‘‘Halt!” 

Instinctively I halted, hardly realizing 
that I was not still a soldier obeying the 
command of a superior officer. But it was 
only for an incomputable fraction of time, 
for on the instanta masked man, armed 
with a double barreled shot-gun, stepped 
out from behind a large sugar pine, and 
about ten feet from where I had halted. 

‘Hold up your hands!”’ cried the masked 
man, and the shot-gun was leveled at my 
head. 

I held up my hands, 

The fellow then seemed not to know 
what to do next. He stood some seconds 
without speaking, as if considering how to 
proceed. 

‘Take off your belt.” 

‘How can I take off my belt if Iam to 
hold up my hands?” said I. 

The man seemed nonplussed, and again 
hesitated. 

‘*You have no pistol?” said he. 

‘That is my business,” 

Again the man hesitated and surveyed 
me. Seeing no pistol belt outside of my 
clothing, he appeared to be reassured, and 
said: 

“You can put down your hands and take 
off the belt you have about your waist— 
that dust is what I want. Be quick about 
it!” and again the gun was leveled. 

Itook my own time, nevertheless, and as 
long a time as possible, closely watching 
the robber, who several times for an instant 
gianced nervously up and down the road. 
I also observed that his hands trémbled. I 
could plainly see that he was really more 
frightened than I was. Having passed 
through many battles and dangers of all 
kinds, I did not feel at all alarmed at my 
situation. Ina momentI understood the 
whole business. I knew that the man only 
wanted to get my dust, and did not want to 
kill me. Tf he had not feared committing 
murder he would have shot me down with- 
out speaking—would have taken no chances 
witb me. 

While slowly taking off my pouch of 
gold dust, my mind was not inactive. I 
saw that the robber was a trembling fellow, 
not at all fit for the business. A man that 
I could have cowed and commanded in al- 
most any situation, had we been placed on 
an equal footing. 

When the belt was off, the highwayman 
said: 

‘*Lay it down and be off.” 

I laid it down and turned as though to go 
away, but as the fellow picked up my dust, 
I faced about and said: 

‘‘Do you know who I am—who you are 
playing this trick upon? 

‘‘No; nor dol want to know. Go away!” 
said the man. 

“Did you ever hear of Big George of Sis- 
kiyou, the stage robber?” said 1, moving to- 
ward him. 

He made no reply, but stood trembling 
and evidently quite bewildered. 

‘Poor devil, how nervous you are!” cried 
I. “Why, lam quite ashamed of you for 
a man in your business. There’s not a bit 
of style about you.” 

I was now quite close upon him, and sud- 
denly and sternly said: 

‘‘Hand me that gun, you trembling ass, 
and I’ll show you how to do things in a way 
that will make you a credit to the profes- 
sion.” 

The command came so unexpectedly that 
I had the gun in my hands before the man 
knew what he was about. 

‘Drop that belt!” cried I, leveling the 
gun at his head. 

He let it fall to the grounc. 

‘Take off that mask!” 

The man hesitated a moment, and then 
took off his mask—a piece of black muslin, 
with holes for the eyes—when I saw before 
me a man about thirty years of age, pale as 
a ghost, and by no means desperate-looking. 

‘*What is your name?” 

The man hesitated. 

‘‘What is your name?” and I raised both 
the gun and my voice. ; 

“George Robinson,” came hesitatingly 
from his lips. 

“I didn’t ask you to lie. Tell me your 
true name, or it will be the worse for you.” 

“If you must have it, Thomas Berry is 
my true name, but I don’t see why you 
should care to know it.” 

“That is my business. I shall let you 
carry that dust for a time; the gun is load 
enough for me. As for your name, it mat- 
ters little whether or not you have told me 
the truth, asI am going to take you to 
where you are no doubt well known, for 
now I shall march you straight to Nevada 
City.” 

OR Nevada City!” cried the man, stop- 
ping short, and beginning to quake from 
head to foot. ‘‘Why, ain’t you Big George, 
the stage robber?” 

‘‘Never heard of such a man in all my 
life,” said I. ‘I am Carl Waldow, of Fall 
Creek, and am not ashamed of my namc. 
I'll take you to Nevada or blow the top of 
your head off! Do you understand that?” 

‘For the love of God spare me!” cried 
the man, whom I shall hereafter call Reed, 
which is not his true name, but is a name 





given him in place of the name he gave me, 
and which I soon ascertained to be his real 
name. ‘‘Spare me this time, and I will hon- 
estly tell you all.” 

‘Talk fast, then,” said I. 

“I have a young wife and a child—a lit- 
tle boy—and a ranch that I am about to 
lose. Itis mortgaged and will be taken 
from me in five days if I don’t raise $2000. 
On account of my wife and child, I made 
this desperate attempt to save myself from 
ruin. I was in Washington last night, 
where I tried in vain to raise money. I 
slept in the next room to you, and through 
the chinks in the partition saw your belt of 
gold. I had heard you say you were going 
to Nevada early in the morning. It was 
also my road; the devil put it into my head 
to get your gold without harming you. I 
had determined to do you no harm.” 

Is that all?” 

‘*That is all, and the whole truth, so help 
me God. Now, for the love of heaven, let 
me go, and I')] never again do a wrong act 
to any human being.” 

‘‘March!” commanded I. 

“God help me!” cried he, ‘‘will you ruin 
me and bring disgrace on my family by tak- 
ing me to Nevada to the jail?’’ 

‘I did not say, ‘March to Nevada;’ I only 
said, ‘March!’ and I'say again, march! We 
march, not to Nevada, but to your ranch, 
if you have one.” 

“Good God! You do not mean to take 
me there and disgrace me in the eyes of my 
wife. She is one of the best wumen in the 
world, and it would kill her.” 

‘I will know the truth of this whole bus- 
iness,” said I. ‘I amin no hurry to go to 
Nevada City. I will take my time and find 
out all. If you have, as you say, a farm 
anda wife and child, I shall do you no 
harm—will cause your wife no pain. Again 
I say, march!” 

I made Reed shoulder my dust and march 
some ten feet in advance. I told him to 
take a straight course through the woods, 
as I wanted to see no one, nor was he anx- 
ious to meet any of his acquaintances. 

We turned to the right from the road and 
marched in a southerly course. lt wasa 
long way through the forest, and nothing 
worthy of note occurred while passing 
through it. Little was said by either Reed 
or myself, Reed tried to talk to me about 
his wife and child once or twice, and to beg 
me to be careful in what I should say be 
fore his wife, but I sternly ordered him to 
shut his mouth. 

“TI am thinking,” said I, ‘‘and that is 
enough. Iam thinking of everything and 
shall do what is right.” 

We passed through the pine forests and 
down into the foothitls among groves of 
live oak and among manzanita thickets. 

“Is it yet far?” said I, after we had been 
some time among the low hills. 

“But a mile or so,” said Reed. 

At last we reached the summit of a little 
ridge, he pointed to a cottage in a field half 
a mile away, and said: 

‘*There is my home.” 

“Good,” said I. ‘‘Now sit down and 
compose yourself, for you are not to appear 
at all agitated. We go now to see your 
wife and your little boy.” 

Reed began to weep. 

“This is rough,” said he. 

“It is,” said 1, ‘‘but there is no help for 
it. I will now take the belt and put it on. 
Leave it where you are and move twenty 
feet further down the hill; then sit down 
and dry your eyes, for the sun is not half 
an hour high, and we must soon go to your 
house.” 

Reed did as directed, and when the belt 
was in place and I had given him time to 
compose his features, I ordered him to get 
up and move on. 

‘‘My wife will think it strange to see you 
carrying my gun. Will you trust me with 
it?” 

“T have bought y ur gun, you know. 
When I leave your home I shall carry it 
away with me.” 

Reed said no more. As we drew near 
the house, I told Reed to fall back by my 
side. 

“Now,” said I, ‘‘pay attention. I am an 
old friend of yours, a man you knew many 
years ago in—where are you from?” 

‘‘Near Cold Water, Michigan.” 

“Very well; I am from Cold Water, 
Michigan; you knew me there; I have 
come home with you to see your place, and 
your wife and your boy. Now go on. l 
am your old friend, Mr. Waldo; remember 
the name—Waldo.” 

So we went into the house. Reed’s wife 
met us at the door. I was introduced as 
Mr. Waldo, and at once began to play the 
part of an old acquaintance. 

Mrs. Reed was a woman about twenty 
bight years of age, and quite handsome. She 
spoke witha slight accent that caused me 
to ask if she were not of German parentage. 
She was. She told me the name of her fa- 
ther—Jacob Schroeder. 

“‘Jacob Schroeder!” cried I. ‘‘From what 
place in Germany?” 

‘From Dantzig,” said she. 

‘From Dantzig!” cried I. ‘Good! I 
also am from Dantzig. It is my rative 
town, and I knew your father well,” which 
in truth Idid. My heart went out toward 
her, and I said to myself as I looked at 





her honest face: “Daughter of Jacob Schroe- 
der, you are married to a weak, bad man 
and a robber, but I will do all the good I 
can.” 

As for Reed, he said nothing, but sat 
looking quite stupefied. Even when his 
wife said: ‘Is it not wonderful, Thomas, 
that Mr. Waldo should be a Dantziger and 
should know my father—he who is also an 
old friend and acquaintance of yours?” 
Reed muttered something about there being 
strange meetings in California. 

I paid no attention to Reed’s distress, but 
went on and told his wife many things that 
I remembered about her father and her un- 
cles, of not a few:of which she had heard 
her parents speak, for her mother was also 
a Dantzig woman. 

I was soon on good terms with the boy, 
sang little songs to him, and indeed made 
myself so much at home and the friend of the 
family, that Reed cast at me stolen glances 
of astonishment. He seemed to be saying 
to himself: 

‘Is this the man I tried to rob a few 
hours ago, but who captured me and march- 
ed me to my own house, a culprit and a 
prisoner?” P 

But I gave heed only to be more merry 
and talkative than ever with the boy and 
his mother. Also with Reed I talked about 
his ranch, and told him we would take a 
look over the whole place in the morning. 

As soon as I found that he had actually 
conducted me to his home, and once I had 
seen his wife and child, I had no fear. I 
knew I was safe, that Reed would do no 
murder there, had he ascore of guns and 
pistols. 

After I was shown to my room for the 
night, I took off my belt, and carried it to 
the room I had just left, and telling Mrs. 
Reed what it contained, asked her if she had 
a safe place to keep it till morning. 

She begged me to keep it in my own 
room; there was no knowing what might 
happen, and she did not like to take any re- 
sponsibility. 

Reed looked astounded. He also begged 
me to take the gold to my room, and sai’: 

“Take the gun to your room—take care 
of the gold yourself.” 

“The gun?” said I. ‘You think, then, 
there may be danger of robbers?” 

“Oh, no—I don’t know. Take away the 
gold. I will take no chances with it.” 

Seeing a wood-box inthe corner of the 
room, I threw the belt into it, and laid over 
it two or three sticks of wood, saying: 

‘‘There is a better and safer place for it 
than in my bed-room.”’ Turning about, I 
left the couple, Mrs. Reed gazing after me 
in astonishment. 

The next morning Mrs. Reed handed me 
my gold—Reed did not seem to want to 
touch it. I had given him a dose of it, by 
letting him sleep in the same room with it. 

I told her to stow it away somewhere, as 
Reed and I were going to look about the 
ranch a little before breakfast, 

I marched Reed off, and we looked about 
the place. 

I saw that he had excellent land—three 
hundred acres of itin all—but that it was 
poorly cultivated. Signs of shiftlessness 
were seen in every direction. The fences 
were not what they should have been, the 
barn was dilapidated, the animals were lean 
and hungry looking, and I seon was satis- 
fied that Reed did not much relish hard 
work. His house was a large, unpainted 
structure, that stood in an open field, with 
not a tree or shrub about it. Of his taree 
hundred acres of land, he pretended ony to 
cultivate eighty. He said he lacked water 
to irrigate more. 

As we were returning to breakfast, after 
this inspection of the premises, I said to 
Reed: 

“Tell your wife that we are going to Ne- 
vada City, after breakfast.” 

‘‘To Nevada City!” cried he, turning pale 
and quaking with alarm. ‘‘You don’t in- 
tend to deliver me up?” 

“Calm yourself,” said I; ‘I have business 
there, and shall do younoharm. Tell your 
wife that we shall be back to-night, and also 
tell her that I shall be your guest for sever- 
al days.” 

‘I shall do as you say,” was Reed’s reply, 
but he did not look very comfortable. 

‘IT presume I shall be quite welcome in 
your house for a week or so?” said I. 

“Y-ees—Oh, certainly,” said Reed, 
‘quite welcome. lam really under great 
obligations to you. You have saved me 
from doing a great wrong. I shall always 

‘‘Never mind; you have said enough. I 
think we are beginning to understand each 
other—that is, to some extent. We have 
not been acquainted long, you know.” 

After breakfast, Reed harnessed his team, 
and we left for Nevada City, Reed’s boy— 
little Jacob—calling out after us: 

‘Papa, bring me something from town!” 

He was a bright little fellow, about five 
years old. 

On reaching Nevada City, I told Reed to 
drive directly to the court-house. 

He turned pale. 

“It is all right,” said I. ‘We are going 
to see about the mortgage—it is, of course, 
on record?” 

“Oh, yes; of course,” said Reed, looking 
relieved. ‘ 





| We found it all straight. I sold my dust, 

drew some money that I had deposited at 
the bank in the town, and then went with 
Reed and had the mortgage released. I 
then asked Reed if he did not wish to take 
home some provisions or dry goods, He 
said he would like to take home some pro- 
visions, but he did not like to go to the store 
after them, as he owed quite a bill—over 
$100 he thought. 

I gave him $250, and told him to pay off 
the old score and get what he wanted be- 
side. ‘‘Also,” said I, “go toa dry goods 
store and get your wife a dress, and some 
such things as you know she needs, and 
something for little Jacob.” 

‘But how am I ever to pay you all this 
money?” stammered Reed. 

‘You are presently to give me your note 
for the whole.” 

‘But how shall I ever pay the note?” 

‘‘Never mind about that; that will be al? 
right. Ishall see that you pay—you will 
work it out.” 

‘*Work it out!” 

‘Yes; right at home—on your own farm. 
You are going to work now—to work for 
me and yourself, and your wife and your 
boy. I could have sent you to State prison, 
but I can make better use of you—do better 
by you. I shall work you on your farm, 
instead of letting you work in San Quentin. 
You will have all manner of home com- 
forts, and will be making money for your- 
self and wife and boy—more money than 
you ever made in your life before. Iam 
not doing right, Iknow. Iam compound- 
ing a felony, so to speak, for the law re- 
quires me to send youto State prison. I 
choose to disobey the law, however; I take 
the law into my own hands, and I’ll make 
a better job of the business before I get 
through with it than the law would be able 
to do.” 


Reed looked utterly astounded. 


“Be off with you now, and get the goods. 


you require; you will find me with the team 
at the stable,” said I. 

Reed marched away, did as told, and 
presently came to me at the stable, when we 
drove round tothe stores and took in his 
purchases. As Reed’s guest, I purchased 
some little present for Jacob and Mrs. Reed. 

On the way home, I gave Reed instruc- 
tions. He was to tell his wife that I had 
paid off the mortgage, paid his store debts, 
and intended to set him upon his feet and 
give him a good start to make money, giv- 
ing him almost his own time in which to 
pay the note he would give me, when all was 
arranged, and this | was doing on account 
of our old friendship in Michigan. 

All this be carried out to the letter, and 
Mrs. Reed shed tears of gratitude when she 
tried to thank me. 

I remained five days at Reed’s ranch, 
thoroughly studying it. During the time, 
I went to Nevada City and drew more mon- 
ey, also took out to the ranch as assistant to 
Reed, a countryman of mine from Deer 
Creek, a man named Kempf. I told this 
man that Reed was an old friend of mine 
to whom I had lent a considerable amount 
of money in order to give him a fresh start 
in the world; that Reed was a good enough 
fellow, but a little inclined to be lazy and 
shiftless, therefore I wished him to push 
him in the work on the ranch, as | desired 
to get my money back as soon as possible. 
I also told Reed that any soldiering on his 
part would be reported to me. 

I found and tok up a water right, 
through whicb sufficient water cou'd be ob- 
tained to irrigate the whole ranch; had sur- 
veys made and at once let a contract for 
digging the ditch, which was but two miles 
long. I bought an additional team, and 
lumber for fencing one hundred and sixty 
acres of land; also for putting private fences 
about the house and barn, and gave orders 
for fruit and shade trees to be planted. All 
this I did through my robber, Reed. I then 
returned to my mine at Fall Creek, telling 
the Reeds I should return in six weeks. 

At the appointed time I was again at the 
ranch, and found that all was going on well. 
The ditch was completed, the house and 
barn had been fenced, also the greater 
part of the fence about the one hundred and 
sixty acres bad been put up, and the old 
fences made as good as new. 

I bought ten cows, one hundred sheep, 
caused a well to be dug, walled up and 
housed in (before they had been using 
water from a ditch), hired another man, and 
a stout girl to assist Mrs. Reed, left orders 
for an addition to be built to the house, and 
the whole house to be well painted, then re- 
turned tomy mine. Isay I did these things, 
and so I did, but no one knew it, as it was 
all done through Reed. 

When winter came, and the mines were 
buried in snow, I went down to my robber’s 
ranch, and went to work there with a will. 
Mrs Reed did not think it strange, as she 
knew her husband owed me a large sum of 
money, which was to be made out of the 
ranch; beside, I charged regular wages— 
which was but right. She could not but 
know that her husband was rather indolent, 
and doubtless suspected why I desired to be 
on the ranch and see that the work was 
pushed. 

We ploughed and planted the whole quar- 
ter section of land, beside doing a vast deal 
of other work, marketing and the like. The 
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ranch did not look like the same place. 

The next year all the ground was fenced 
and brought under cultivation. Fifty head 
of cows had been purchased, and two thous- 
and head of sheep, with many swine, and 
fowls of all kinds. Chinese were put to 
gardening, and two herders hired, one to at- 
tend to the sheep out in the hills and moun- 

tains, and the other to look after the cows, 
and to milk and make butter and cheese for 
the market. When the Chinamen were not 
busy at gardening, they were made to work 
about the house, orchard and grounds. 
Thus all was put in shape, and my robber 
‘was made to becomea very industrious man. 

I frequently visited the ranch, and the 
next year began to get back my money. 
Mrs, Reed wasa very pretty woman. It was 
her nature to desire to get along in the world 
and make money, and all was now going to 
her satisfaction. Her parents lived but five 
miles away. I frequently visited them, and 
they were often at Reed’s. I began to have 
a good opinion of my robber, as he was now 
industrious, and was in many respects a fair 
sort of man. Now that he had got a start 
in the right direction, he seemed anxious to 
go ahead. He began to feel a pride in his 
ranch and all its belongings, and took great 
interest in everything. I had not found it 
necessary to keep Kempf over him after the 
first year. 

All was going so well that in another year 
Reed would have been able to pay up every 
cent he owed me, when an accident hap 
pened to him. While going home from Ne- 
vada City, one day, his team ran away, 
throwing-him out of his wagon against a 
tree, crushing in his skull and instantly kuill- 
ing him. I was in Fall Creek when I heard 
that my robber was dead. I at once went 
down to the ranch, and I married the widow 
—not right away, you must understand, for 
she thought a great deal of Reed. I com- 
forted her and took care of things on the 
place till a proper time had expired. 

Now you know how I met my robber and 
how I got my revenge. Tothis day, Mrs. 
Waldo does not know when or how I first 
became acquainted with her first husband. 
She still thinks it was at Cold Water, Michi- 
gan. Instead of three hundred acres of 
land in Nevada county, I have now three 
thousand in Oregon. 

Jacob is a fine young fellow, and I think 
as much of him as though he were my own 
son, almost, although I believe I am some- 
what fonder of my own boys. Perbaps it 
is because I think they have a better father 
than the man that Jacob calied by that 
name. Jacob has six hundred and forty 
acres of as good land as can be found in 
Oregon, and it is well improved and stocked. 
I have done all for him that I would have 
done had he been my own son, and in that 
I have again had my revenge, and carried 
out the law according to my own notions. 
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A PROPER KEJOINDER. 





The Hartford Courant says: 

Unquestionably the so-called ‘‘Woman’s 
cause” received a severe set-back in the 
minds of intelligent people by the develop- 
ments concerning the Ladies’ Deposit at 
Boston, anc especially that a woman of 
such irtellectual acumen as Gail Hamilton 
should insist upon forciag herself into pub- 
lic notoriety as the champion of a self-evi- 
dent swindle. 

‘Intelligent people” must be geese, then. 
Gail Hamilton is not identified with the 
‘*‘Woman’s cause,” neither was Mrs. Howe, 
and why the stupidity of one and the crime 
of the other should be charged up to ‘‘Wo- 
man’s cause” any more than to the fashions 
in dry goods, or the last new novel, we fail 
tosee. It was simply a very shrewd swindle 
palmed off by one woman upon several 
others, and gathering momentum by going 
without exposure.—Springfield Republican. 

oe 
PROTECTING THE WIDOW. 

By the old system of managing the build- 
ing and savings associations of Pennsylva- 
nia, the widow of the workingman, in the 
event of his death, often has no way of 
continuing the monthly payments, and the 
property is seized by the association, which 
sells it tothe highest bidder. Of course she 
receives back the savings of the family, with 
six per cent. interest, provided the property 
has not depreciated in value. The new 
plan provides for the widow’s protection by 
associating with the old style of payment of 
monthly dues the new feature of paying a 
smal] sum additional per ‘share as an insur- 
ance fund. This insurance fee enables the 
society to guarantee to the family of any 
deceased member the continuation of the 
payment of monthly dues without cost to 
the widow, children or other heirs, until the 
society runs out. Suppose a man has six 
shares, on which he pays $6 per month. 
He also pays twenty cents extra per share 
per month for his insurance fee, making his 
entire monthly payment $7.20. At the end 
of the year he has paid $14.40 for his insur- 
ance. The society has received it, and he, 
as one of the members, has still an interest 
in it. Suppose he buys out his six shares 
and receives $1080, for which he purchases 
ahome. If he dies a week after the pur- 
chase, his widow at once becomes possessor 
of the home, and the building association 
keeps up the monthly payments. If at any 








time a member who has been in good stand- 
ing for any period finds that he cannot con- 
tinue his payments, he can draw out ail the 
money he has paid in for dues, with six per 
cent. interest, but his insurance money he 
forfeits.— Boston Herald. 
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THE PRESS ON THE WOMAN QUESTION. 


When the ballot is conferred upon that 
half of the population of the United States 
to whom it is now denied, it will represent 
a political and moral force that will do 
much towards breaking up a number of 
political, social and moral evils that are 
now the bane of society. Women being 
subject to the laws and compelled to pay 
taxes, it is only just that they should be al- 
lowed a voice in making those laws, and in 
regulating the expenses of the government. 
—Albany Evening Times. 

The numbers of tltose who believe that 
the elective franchise belongs to women, as 
a right, is increasing much faster than the 
number of those who are disposed to allow 
women to vote as a matter of courtesy— 
faster, indeed, than those who sincerely be- 
lieve that the votes of women will work 
reform in our political methods. On this 
line the advocates of Woman Suffrage must 
fight if they would win. The moral feat- 
ures of the question, the ethics of the mat- 
ter, and the sentimentality of it all, will 
take care of themselves. Let this country 
be made to see that the right to vote per- 
tains to women, and the rest will be easy 
enough. The force of the various argu- 
ments used in support of Woman Suffrage 
will then be clear enough. That women 
are taxed equally with men, that they are 
amenable to all the laws, that they are, as 
a matter of fact, discriminated against by 
laws which would speedily be modified if 
women were allowed to vote, are reasons 
unanswerable why they should come into 
full possession of the right preservative of 
rights.—TZroy Morning Telegram. 
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THE CURSE OF DESPOTISM. 








No other Russian is so thoroughly impris- 
oned as the Czar, although he calls it pro- 
tection. Other Russians know that they 
eat, drink, work and sleep under espial, 
and that they may, for an innocent'talk with 
their neighbor or their shopmate, find them- 
selves straightway without home and fami- 
ly, in prison or on the road to Siberia, for 
association with Nihilists. Women get serv- 
ed so as well as men, for women have equal 
rights in Russia when it comes to a ques- 
tion of conspiracy. That was the way Vera 
Sassulitch began,—she was sent to prison, 
a girl of seventeen, for being the intimate 
friend and correspondent of a school-mate 
who was sister to a Nihilist; she left the 
prison a Nihilist herself. An American who 
has lived a good many years in Russia tells 
us how one evening, in the house next to 
that he occupied in St. Petersburg, as the 
family were celebrating the return of the 
daughter from school by a little party of 
friends, the Third Section entered, seized 
the girl and a friend of hers among the 
guests, and bore them away,—and nobody 
ever dared to ask what had become of them. 
This is the sort of thing that is always hap- 
pening in Russia, yet the Russian goes about 
his work from day to day, and rests at night, 
free in comparison with his Czar. —-Spring- 


Sield Republican, 
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LITTLE THINGS, 


Look most to your spending. No mat- 
ter what comes in, if more goes out you 
will always be poor. The art is not in mak- 
ing money, but in keeping it. Little ex- 
penses, like mice in a large barn, when they 
are many, make great waste. Hair by hair 
heads get bald; straw by straw the thatch 
goes off the cottage, and drop by drop the 
rain comes in the chamber. A barrel is 
soon empty, if the tap leaks but a drop a 
minute. When you mean to save, begin 
with your mouth; many thieves pass down 
red lane. The ale jug is a great waste. In 
all other things keep within compass. Nev- 
er stretch your legs further than the blan- 
kets will reach, or you will soon be cold. 
1n clothes, choose suitable and lasting 
stuff, and not tawdry fineries. To be warm 
is the main thing; never mind the looks. 
A fool may make money, but it needs a wise 
man to spend it. Remember it is easier to 
build two chimneys than to keep one going. 
If you give all to back and board, there is 
nothing left for the savings bank. Fare 
hard and work hard while you are young, 
and you will have a chance to rest when 
you are old. 


+> 


A TOUCHING INCIDENT. 

A mother’s love is deep, abiding and pe- 
culiar. Thechild, as soon as born, is taken 
up into her tenderest and most generous 
sympathies, and lives, as it were,’a part of 
herself. This peculiar affection is as exten- 
sive as the race, for it is found among sav- 
age as well as civilized people. This affec- 
tion was strikingly manifested by an Indian 
woman, who had lost her child. Unable to 
find her own child, she entered the home of 
a white family, and, taking in her arms the 
pretty baby, lavished upon it her wealth of 
treasured sympathies. The mother was 








surprised at the peculiar exhibition, and 
sprang forward to rescue her child, when 
the poor Indian gathered up her blanket as 
one would a sick child, and, after clasping 
it in her arms, uttered a low, mournful cry. 
Tears ran down her cheeks as the white 
mother put her pretty babe back into the 
Indian’s arms. She passed her hands over 
it very tenderly and gratefully, and depart- 
ed. Ina week she came again, bringing a 
peck of ripe wild plums, and the next time 
two buffalotongues. Sheasked permission, 
by signs, to kiss the baby, and it was grant- 
ed. ‘Then she departed and never came 
again.—Salem Observer. 








As a Cure for Piles 


Kidney-Wort acts first by overcoming in 
the mildest manner all tendency to consti- 
pation; then, by its great tonic and invigor- 
ating properties, it restores to health the de- 
bilitated and weakened parts. We have 
hundreds of certified cures, where all else 
had failed. Use it and suffer no longer.— 
Exchange. 


Lydia E. Pinkham’s Vegetable Compound 
is a remarkable remedy for all those painful 
complaints and weaknesses so common to 
our best female population. Send to Mrs. 
Lydia E. Pinkham, 233 Western avenue, 
Lynn, Mass., for pamphlets. 








Bogus Certificates, 


It is no vile drugged stuff, pretending to 
be made of wonderful foreign roots, barks, 
etc., and puffed up by tong bogus certifi- 
cates of pretended miraculous cures, but a 
simple, pure, effective medicine, made of 
well-known valuable remedies, that fur- 
pishes its own certificates by its cures. We 
refer to Hop Bitters, the purest and best of 
medicines. See another column.—Repudii- 
can. 


The Herald 
of Praise. 


SEND ON YOUR ORDERS FOR THIS NEW 
BOOK FOR CHOIRS, CONVENTIONS 
AND SINGING CLASSES. 


It is che work of L. O. EMERSON, of whose pre- 
vious books of sacred music about valf a million cop- 
ies have been sold. So that the issue of a new Church 
Music Book by him is a notable event. Judging by 
previous experience, as many as a hundred thousand 
persons are to use this, the last and best compila- 
tion, filled from cover to cover with new, fresh, inter- 
esting, practical music and words. Specimen copies 
mailed for $1.00. The usual reduction for quantities. 














T HE DE AL is acompanion book to 
the HeRaLD oF PRalIsE, 
and is intended for Singing Classes only, with no 
reference to choir singing. The contents are similar 
to those of the excellent Heratp, but matters are 
condensed, and whatever is not perfectly appropri- 
ate for Singing Classes, is left out. Specimen copies 
- for75 cents. The usual reduction for quanti- 
ties. 

With the IpgaL, which is a most real book, and 
the Heratp or Pratse, which is the best praise 
book, teachers and choir leaders will be fully equip- 
ped for a successful musical season. 





OLIVER DITSON & CO., Boston. 


An eminent American clergyman, 
writing from London, says of FRANCES 
POWER COBBE’S new book on the 
“DUTIES OF WOMEN”: “It is the pro- 
foundest, wisest, purest, noblest book, 
in principle, aim, and tone, yet written 
upon the True Position of Woman in So- 
ciety. It should be circulated far and 
wide among all classes of our country- 
women. It should become the ‘Hand- 
Book’ and Vade-Mecum of young Am- 
erican girls.” 





Author’s American Edition. Cloth. 12mo 
PRICE $1.00. 





For sale at the office of 


THE WOMAN’S JOURNAL, 


No. 5 PARK STREET, BOSTON. 


No Longer an Experiment, 


The education of girls at CHAUNCY HALL SCHOOL 
All the classes have been open to them for several 
years, during which their work has fully equalled 
that of the boys, and some have already distinguish- 
ed themselves at the College or University for which 
they were fitted here. 


Girls fitting here for COLLEGE orthe INSTITUTE 
OF TECHNOLOGY have the advantage of reciting 
with boys who are regularly preparinc, under teach- 
ers of long experience in this line. 


The number of girls at Chauncy Hall now exceeds 
the average of private schools for their sex only. A 
refined and experienced woman gives them especial 
care. HEALTH is made the first consideration. 
Some girls who entered school shackled by debility 
and headaches have become free to study with ease, 
under the favorable conditions of pure air, even 
temperature, sunny, pleasant rooms, seats and desks 
that involve no stooping, alternation of light work 
with hard, and calisthenic and vocal exercises. 


SPECIAL STUDENTS of any age are admitted, 
who wish to pursue one or two branches without the 
fall confinement of school. Many of the privileges 
of regular students are open to these without extra 
charge. 

The Special BUSINESS COURSE me. ts the wants 
of girls intending to be Bookkeepers, Accountants, 
Copyists, etc. Besides this, the business habits dai- 
ly insisted on for all pupils, in the prompt and exact 
fulfillment of every school duty, are as useful to 
girls as to boys, while their opportanities for learn- 
ing such in youth have too often been few. 





Catalogues giving full particulars can be had at the 
office of this paper or at the school. 


WEST NEWTON 


English and Classical School. 


The Twenty-eighth Year of this bray | and 
Boarding School tor boys and girls will begin Wednes 
day, Sep.. 21, 1881. For ca ogne and information 
apply to NATH'L T. ALLEN, West Newton, Mass. 











NEW BOOKS. 


Synnove Solbakken. 

By BJORNSTJERNE BJORNSON. Translated b 
Prof. R. B. AND IN, with a Biograph 
ie of Bjornson and a fine portrail. 16mo. 
The first volume of an authorized American edi- 

tion of the novels of this eminent Norwegian writer. 

Prof. Anderson says of it: “It atonce made a pro- 

found impres-ion, and established his reputation 

at home and abroad, not only on account of the sim- 


ple and charming plot, but also for the short, direct, 
pithy, saga style in which it was written.” 


Friends: A Duet. 


By ELIZABETH STUART PHELPS, anthor of “The 
Gates Ajar,” “Hedged In,” etc. Ina new and at 
tractive style of binding. $1.25. 

Every new story by Miss Phelps extends her 
utation, and adds to the army of her readers and ad- 
mirers. “Friends” will be found one of the most in- 
tevesting and noteworthy stories she has yet written, 
and will doubtless be in great demand for summer 
reading. 


The Theistic Argument as af- 


fected by Recent Theories. 
By J, L. DIMAN, late Professor of History at Brown 
niversity. Edited by Prof. GEORGE P. FISHER, 
of Yale College. 8vo. $2.00. 
An important work, discussing with great ability 
and remarkable candor the theories of Darwin, Spen- 
cer, Huxley, and other writers of eminence, whee 


views have gained wide currency, and whose systems 
are regarded as more or less directly opposed to the 
theory of a mal God. The vigorous reasoning 


is clothed in language of great precision ana beauty. 


England Without and Within. 


By RICHARD GRANT WHITE, author of “Words 
and their Uses,” “‘Every-day English,”’ etc, $2.00 
This book includes. beside other papers, the ad- 

mirable essays on salient features of Englisn life, 
character, and society which have recently appeared 
in the Atlantic Monthly. It is so rich in acute and 
thoughtful observation, and is so attractively written, 
pp ne fail to instruct and charm a multitude 
of readers. 


The Philosophy of Carlyle. 
By EDWIN D. MEAD. 1vol.,16mo. $1.00. 


This thoughtful book will recall the public atten- 
tion from the unfortunate “Reminiscences” of Car- 
lyle to those works of his which have long and justly 
been accounted classics and epoch-making books. 
It is a careful, thorough survey of Carlyle’s career as 
awriter, in order to estimate justly his rank, charac- 
teristics, and value as athinker. It will be read with 
es and gratitude by all who admire Carlyle’s 
genias. 


A Gentleman of Leisure, 

A Novel, by EDGAR FAWCETT, author of “A 
Hopeless Case.’’ ‘‘Little Classic” style. $1.00. 
Mr, Fawcett's excellent novel, ““A Hopeless Case,’ 

attracted no little attention last summer by the fresh 

and pleasing story it told, and by its engaging style. 

“A Gentleman of Leisure” is a story of equal inter- 

est, and will be a favorite book at seaside and coun- 

try resorts this season. 


Longfellow. Leaflets. 


Selections from the works of Henry Wadsworth 
Longfellow. Wita illustrations. 12mo. 50 cents. 
These “Leaflets” comprise short poms and prose 

passages from Longfellow'’s writings. They are 

bound in a pamphlet, and are also put up in a box in 
single leaves for distribution and use in schools. 


These books are for sale by all booksellers, or will 
be sent, postpaid, on receipt of price, by the publish- 
ers, 


HOUGHTON, MIFFLIN & CO. 
Boston. 


THE STORY 








——OF THE—— 


MANUSCRIPTS 


— Br — 


REV. GEO. E. MERRILL. 


Illustrated with fac-similes of the various New Tes 
tament Manuscripts. 


Price, ° ° $1.00, 


SHAKESPEARE 
Birthday Book, 


ILLUSTRATED. 


PLAIN, . 75. GILT, . 9. 


JUST PUBLISHED. 


So as by Fire. 


By MARGARET SYDNEY. Author of “Five Lit 
tle Peppers.” 12mo. [llustrated. $1.25. 
This bright story is brimfal of life and written in 
a style both elastic and vigorous, It will be found 
thoroughly interesting and admirably adapted to 
Sunday schools. 


Choice New Books. 


UNCLE MARK’S AMARANTSS. By Annie G. 





NN, cnc encwéuenesesesseccegusdapenscenenss 1.50 
FOR MACK'S SAKE. By 8. J. Burke........ 1,25 
HISTORY OF SWITZERLAND. By Harriet 

D. Slidell Mackenzie. so... -+.sseceeees coc. 1.00 
THE ONLY WAY OUT. By Mrs. Jennie F. 

Willing........+eeeeeeee cocccccccccccccccose 1,00 
SOME CURIOUS SCHOOLS, Various Authors 1.00 
NEXT THINGS. By Pansy............++ cocce 1.00 


MRS. HARPER’S AWAKENING. By Pansy. 1.00 
TWO YOUNG HOMESTEADERS. By Mrs. 
Theo. R. Jenness.......++++ @ cece coeesesese - 1.50 
SO AS BY FIRE. By Margaret Sidney........ 1.25 
THE STORY OF THE MANUSCRIPTS. By 
Rev. G. E. Merrill.......0 200+ seseseeee coves 1,0 
DAVID LIVINGSTON. By John 8. Roberts.. 1.50 
PRINCE AND PAGE. By Miss Charlotte M. 
YOmge. 2.0. covescccccsececce's seccaees eoesee 1,25 
LITTLE DUKE. By Miss Charlotte M. Yonge 1.25 
GOLDEN DEEDS. My Miss Chariotte M. 
FORGO. ocscce coccrcceceseaseosecccssccseces 1,25 
SHAKESPEARE BIRTHDAY TEXT BOOK... 90 


D. LOTHROP & CO, PUBLISHERS 


82 FRANKLIN STREET, BOSTON. 





Round -Robin Series. 


“Perhaps it may tarn out a song, 
Perhaps turn out a sermon.” 


No. 1. A Nameless Nobleman. 


PRICE $1. 

The ecenes are laid in Paris and Quebec, 
and New England, and the actors are French nobles 
and Puritan rustics, in the most tand pictur- 
esque of the colonial era. book is rich in 
¢ description and d situation. The 
Hartford Courant says: ‘The au bas 


No, 2. A Lesson in Love. 


PRICE $1. 


A story of modern society in New York, with a 

of love-making in dainty boudoirs and on 

the rocky New England coast. The Alliance cails it:- 
“The novel of the year.” 


No. 3, The Georgians, 


PRICE $1. 


A brilliant novel of Southern life and character, in 
which incidents and types quite (in so far as 
literature is concerned) are trea‘ with absorbing 
interest. ‘We think this book very close upon 
Hawthorne’s best effort... The grand and 
found climax of the story lingers in the mind Vike 
the story of Hester Prynne.” 


No."4, Patty’s Perversities. 
PRICE $1. 


“This is the most original story that has appcared 
for Pa anna d Pus = nee Presse. s 
ew . ound- ‘Patty’s Perversities,’ 
already attributed to half a oy ae peuple, ome 
them Mrs, Julia Schayer, the author of r-Lily; 
erty Book ond the aap of Mes Be 
. e ter o . D. 
Whitney.’’—Boston Courier. . 


W. D. HOWELLS’S 


A Fearful Responsibility. 
PRICE $1.50. 


“Against the rich Venetian bac! and which our 
author is so fond of throwing into his sketches, out- 
lined with the artistic grace that has e him fa- 
mous, and infused with his delicate wit, they are in- 
finite! more fascinating than any of the creations of 
pure fiction which other modern writers are prone to 
give us.”"—Syracuse H ° 
2 ee pieces s workman ~ DP, pebocting ee 

Se & glow of the atm ere oO! 
Southern Europe,”—New Orleans Demoerat 


MISS NORA PERRY'S 
A Book of Love-Stories 


(16mo, $1) is a collection of ten dainty and ‘al 
stories of New England love and lovers, which the 
Philadelphia North American characterizes as ‘‘just 
the thing that people want to read between the inter- 
vals of bathing, promenading, flirting, dancing and 
josnamng on hotel piazzas."’ But the Portland Press 
takes a less peat pee = view of it, say that 
these stories are ‘‘of the right length for r in 
rocky nooks of the sea-rhore, or bird-haunted or- 
chi »"’ being, moreover, as ‘fresh and flavorous as 
newly-gath wood-straw berries.” 


JAMES R. OSGOOD & CO., BOSTON. 
NEW BOOKS. 








Nez Perce Joseph. 


An account of his Ancestors, His Lands, His Confed- 
erates, His Enemies, His Murders, His War, His 
Pursuit and Capture, By OLIVER 0. HOWARD, 
oe U.S. A., and Supt. West Point. Cloth. 


This historical narrative corrects many mistakes 
heretofore given in the accounts of the celebrated 
Indian neue. which resulted in the capture of 
this famous Indian Chief. It is truthful as a milita- 
ry — and as entertaining reading as one could 
desire. 

What has been said of another book by the same 
= ny ee said 7 this. or his book, 

“If the American people can, by bu this 
administer to either the pecuniary relict” or the per- 
sonal gratification of the noble soidier who has writ- 
ten it, then we eay with all earnestness they should 
do it, and at once, and liberally. This veteran and 
true patriot has done his countrymen services of so 
lasting a nature, that history will not permit them to 
die; and whether he has warred st the enemies 
of the republic or the redekins of the plains and lava 
beds, he always done his full duty and conscien- 
tiously.”"—San Francisco Post. 





Hinges of the Language. 


Pronouncing Hand-book 
OF WORDS OFTEN MISPRONOUNCED, 


And of words as to which a choice of pronunciation 
is allowed. 3000 mistakes iu pronunciation cor- 
rected. A pocket volume. ce, 60 cents, cheap 
Th tee oon 8 rt th t f th 

8 to repo e current usage of the 
best speakers, after a careful comparison of those 
bulky standards, Webster and Worcester, and due 
consultation with the works of the best English lex- 
icographers and orthoepists. Also, to record such 
words as may be pronounced in either of two ways, 
without offence to good taste. 


Hand-books English Synonyms 


With an appendix showing the correct use of prep- 
ositions, also a collection of Foreign Phrases. fd 
L. J. CAMPBELL. author of ‘‘Pronouncing Hand- 
book of 3000 Words often Mispronounced.”” 32mo, 
cloth, 50 cents. 


Hand-book of Punctuation. 
And other Typographical Matters, for the use of 
Printers, Authors, Teachers and Scholars. By = 


SHALL T. BIGELOW, Corrector at the U 
Press. Cloth, 50 cents. 


THE SCHOLAR IN THE REPUBLIC 


WENDELL PHILLIPS. 
Address at the Centennial Anniversary of the Phi 


Beta Kappa of Harvard College, June 30, 1881. 
edition; large type; tinted paper. Price, 20 cente. 





For sale by all bookseilers, or sent by mail on re- 
ceipt of price. 


Lee and Shepard, 
PUBLISHERS,; 


47 Franklin Street, “8 Boston. 
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deaimeerete fn Reere some 
mast be addressed to the Editors of the Woman's 
OURNAL. 


Letters con remittances, and relating to the 
business departmen of the mapet, aes be addressed 


to Box 3638, Boston. Let- 
or P. O. money orders may be sent at our risk. 
sent in letters not registered will be at the 
risk of the person sending it. 
Papers are forwarded until an explicit order is re- 
ceived by the publisher to discontinue and until pay- 
ment of all arrearages is made. 


The receipt of the is a sufficient receipt of 
the first su s Pathe change of date printed on 
the is a ipt for ls. This chan 
should be made the first or second week after the 
meney is received. Receipts may not be sent unless 
astamp is enclosed with the subscription for that 
urpose. 


P’ 
Subscribers are earnestly requested to note the ex- 
— of their subscriptions and to forward money 
‘or the ensuing year without waiting for a bill. 











A NEW OFFER. 


On and after September 1, till the end of 
the year, we will send the Woman's Jour- 
NAL to any new subscriber for fifty cents, 
four months. We do this now, that those 
who know the value of the JouRNAL, and 
wish to increase its circulation, may have 
their list of names ready and in our hands, 
in time for the first September number. 

Here is one way in which almost every 
Suffragist can aid our common cause. By 
far the larger number of those who read 
the Woman’s JourNAL four months, con- 
tinue to take and read it. In this way new 
interest is created, and old interests are 
kept alive, and knowledge of the question 
everywhere is obtained. Who will send 
fifty cents for the Woman’s JouRNAL for 
four months? L. 8. 
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THE CUMMINGTON CONVENTION. 





Nature never proffered lovelier days than 
those which welcomed the first Woman 
Suffrage Convention ever beld in Cumming- 
ton. It was well attended by the people of 
the town, and also by citizens of Plainfield, 
Chesterfield, Worthington, and other hill 
towns adjoining. The use of the pretty 
Congregational church was kindly given 
by the committee and minister. It was 
tastefully adorned with flowers, and the 
most cordial hospitality was exhibited 
towards the speakers and visitors in attend- 
ance. Mr. Parke Godwin presided. Mr. 
John H. Bryant, brother of the poet, sat 
upon the platform, and by request read 
Mrs. Howe's ‘Battle Hymn of the Repub- 
lic.” At the afternoon session, the speak- 
ers were Mr. Godwin, Mrs. H. 8. Nahmer, 
Lucy Stone, Mrs. Julia Ward Howe, and 
Rev. John W. Chadwick. Letters were re- 
ceived from Governor Long and Hon. 
George Wm. Curtis. Among those who 
came over from Chesterfield to attend the 

_ Meeting, were Mrs. Dr. Brockway, Mrs. J. 
W. Chadwick, and other friends from 
Brook!yn and New York City. 

Mr. Godwin, in his opening speech, ex- 
pressed a most hearty and cordial ap- 
proval of the Woman Suffrage move- 
ment and Mr. Chadwick reaffirmed his life- 
long devotion to the principle of Equal 
Rights. Mr. Ripley, of Northampton, a 
special reporter for the Springfield Repub- 
lican, came up to attend the afternoon ses- 
sion. 

In the evening, Mr. Francis H. Dawes, 
brother of Senator Dawes, presided. The 
body of the church was again filled with 
earnest and attentive listeners. The speak- 
ers were Mr. F. H. Dawes, Mr. H. B. Black- 
well, Mrs. Howe, Mr. Lorenzo Tower, the 
librarian of the Bryant library, and Lucy 
Stone. Miss Fanny Rogers gave a spirited 
recitation from Whittier. Both sessions 
were enlivened by singing, and the conven- 
tion closed with the doxology. 

There is no time this week to give any 
extended abstract of the addresses, but we 
reprint the account given of the meeting by 
the Springfield Republican on the following 
day. The arrangements had been thorough- 
ly made by Mrs. H. S. Nahmer and Miss 
Fanny Rogers, nieces of Senator Dawes; 
and the meeting was thoroughly advertised. 
The result was a full convention. A real 
interest was manifested, and, if we mistake 
not, seed was planted among the Hampshire 
hills that will bring forth good fruit in the 
future. L. 8. 
THE WOMAN S8UFFRAGISTS AT EAST CUM- 

MINGTON.—PLAIN TALK BY EARNEST 

SPEAKERS. 

CumMINGToN, Tuesday, August 23. 

The query here at Cummington to-day 
has been why it was that a Woman Suffrage 
Convention, with such able champions, 
should be held in this hill town so far 
from the railroad. The place, however, 
was probably well chosen, being the most 
way of A ye! towns, ln eee 

ons are such as to encou v 0 
advanced thought on tide question. he 
spot is wa over by the spirit of Wil- 
] Cullen Bryant; here Charles C. Bur- 
leigh, the old anti-slavery hero, struck trip- 
hammer blows in the abolition struggle; 
and the soil is hallowed by the footsteps of 
John Brown, who tramped over these hills 
to obtain his education. Then there are a 
few earnest advocates of the Woman's move- 
ment here who have done effective work in 
the cause they love. Among those here to- 


day were Parke Godwin, of the New York 


ay Pinay whois ire yee -—? 
, of Brook- 


place, Rev. John W. Chadwic 





lyn, who came down from the Chesterfield 
hills, Julia Ward Howe, who has made her 
first trip among the hill towns, coming from 
her summer home at Newport, Lucy Stone 
and H. 8B. Blackwell, of Boston, Mrs. 
Williams and Mrs. Rogers, sisters of Sena- 
tor Dawes, John H, Bryant, of Illinois, 
brother of the poet, and others. Among 
the interesting features of the day were the 
reading, in the Bryant library, of a poem by 
John H. Bryant on the death of his brother, 
and a letter by Governor Long expressing 
deep interest in the cause. The exercises 
were held in the Senqrantienel church, 
which was well filled, Parke Godwin pre- 
siding ina happy manner. He said every 
cause must be carried on by those interested 
in it, and when the women take up the Suf- 
frage cause the work will be successfully 
done. Every one has some thought, how- 
ever crude, on such a subject. I will give 
mine. I have always been a Democrat in 
theory, not asa partisan, but because our 
institutions, our politics, our whole scheme 
of life is democratic, and because my heart 
and reason entirely assent to this. Democ- 
— seems to me the final basis of human 
society. But what does democracy mean? 
It means government of the people, by the 
people and for the people, but it is no such 
government when one-half of the people are 
excluded from participation init. What 
are the grounds on which this exclusion is 
made, and who are the ones excluded? First, 
infants as not mature in mind; second, 
aliens as not congenial in spirit; third, idiots 
as not competent; fourth, criminals as not 
deserving; but are women any of these? 
Are they aliens, who are born and who live 
with us? Are they to whom the wisest men 
owe their noblest impulses, idiots? Are they 
criminals? In neither of these categories 
are they, yet it isin these that women are 
classed; but they are not so classed in his- 
tory, which shows that the tide-mark of 
civilization is the estimation in which wo- 
men are held. Poetry and romance build 
upon the ideal of female character. His- 
tory, poetry and private devotion are right, 
and the laws wrong. They are right, be- 
cause there can be no full development of 
either sex without equality of position. 

Lucy Stone talked in her usual motherly 
and persuasive way, beginning by saying 
that thirty years ago she spoke in the Bap- 
tist church in this townin the anti-slavery 
warfare, and that she was now speaking on 
a still more sacred subject. She said that 
laws were better and women treated more 
kindly now than a few years ago, yet the 
laws are still wrong and should be changed, 
and Woman should havea voice in forming 
them. If the law meddles with Woman, 
why should not Woman meddle with the 
law? The law requires the wisdom of all 
the people, but women are not allowed to 
assist in the council. She advised the vot- 
ers present to go back and ask the Represen- 
tatives and Senators whom they hereafter 
elect if they are doubtful on the cause of 
Woman Suffrage, and if so, not to vote for 
them. She took the women sharply to task 
for not taking a greater interest in the Suf- 
frage movement. When vital interests are 
at stake, the business man leaves his desk 
and the farmer his plow and goes to con- 
vention, while Woman remains at home 
crocheting, making tatting, and working 
little dogs in perforated paper. 

Mrs. Howe tried to explain why the wo- 
men had not thought more about Woman 
Suffrage, and = they had the impression 
that they did not like to vote. Women are 
very timid and easily startled, because they 
do not stop to think, and because they allow 
the prejudices of public opinion to frighten 
them. They are afraid of Mrs. Grundy, 
and of each other. They are also afraid of 
what men will say, und yet all true and 
earnest thinking men are upon their side, 
and are willing to join for the defense of 
any woman at any moment. She asked the 
women to -tand firm for the faith within 
them. Women want encouragement. | 
must be encouraged to vote, and they will. 
The old element in the Woman Suffrage 
movement is the love of freedom born in 
every heart; the new element is the Chris- 
tian principle. 

Mr. Chadwick spoke of having advocated 
Woman Suffrage ten years ago from his 
pulpit at Brooklyn. He had not seen any 
reason to repent of his first impression. He 
acknowledged he had not worked as much 
as some, because he placed implicit confi- 
dence in the interesting speakers of the 
cause. He spoke a word of congratulation 
on the wonderful change in the condition 
of women in the metropolis. A thousand 

laces have sprung up for women to fill. 
t was claimed that she would unsex her- 
self by increasing her work in new enter- 
prises, but there was no danger of that. In 
the evening, Miss Fanny Rogers recited 
Whittier’s ode to Massachusetts, and H. B. 
Blackwell took up the history of the ques- 
tion, and showed that it was in favor of wo- 
men’s voting. The government began by 
giving the franchise to property holders, 
then to the poor whites and afterward to 
the negroes. These changes had increased 
national prosperity. He urged that by giv- 
ing women the right to vote prosperity 
would be increased. There has been an in- 
crease of about thirty-five per cent. in the 
Woman’s voting on the school question in 
the last year, as compared with the year 
previous.—Springfield Republican. 
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FRIENDLY WORDS. 





We are often tempted to make extracts 
from private letters, which bring us strength 
and comfort, and show an earnest belief in 
our great, good cause. Here are some of 
them: L. 8. 


Eprror JouRNAL:—Enclosed find draft 
in payment for your excellent paper for 
this and the coming year. I can hardly 
afford to take it, but still less afford to do 
without it. Please give credit in your 
usual manner. 

A person of over cighty summers can 
hardly be expected of being able to read 
the paper long, but I desire to read it as 
long as I can,‘and to see the cause for which 
you are working continue to flourish until 
success shall crown your every effort. 

Truly yours, ® 


* 





Here is another: 

nage “Hy women have registered in this 
town. alf pay a tax on property. I 
should like very much to see you and those 
laboring with you. But at my time of life 
(eighty-seven) if my “lines are in pleasant 
places,” they are short. Enclosed find five 
dollars for the cause. B, A. 


Here is still another: 


Enclosed is sixty cents in postage stamps 
for four months of your paper. 

Iam a teacher, have my son to educate, 
and I get thirty dollars a month for eight 
months’ school. So you see I have to count 
my cents before I spend anything. I like 
your paper; it is just what I need. We are 
away behind the times in regard to the Wo- 
man question. When I say ‘‘we”’ I mean 
the majority, for there are some here, as in 
other places, who are always ahead of the 
masses in any advance, and the few encour- 
age each other by the interchange of intel- 
ligent thought on the subject. 

My schoo! bell is ringing. 

Yours, ete., M, A. 

Missouri. 


AN APOLOGY FOR POLYGAMY. 





A Christian minister is generally suppos- 
ed to be under special obligations to advo- 
cate good morals. What, then, shall we 
think of Rev. J. C. Kimball, who has writ- 
ten three articles for the Christian Register, 
making an apology for polygamy, and a spe- 
cial plea against legal interference with that 
crime? He even finds in the circumstances 
‘‘an imperative appeal to his chivalry and 
conscienve,” impelling him to come to the 
rescue of the polygamists of Utah, and he 
asserts that ‘‘the indignation against ‘the 
insult to womanhood’ which the Register 
wonders should be restrained, is just now a 
very cheap and easy virtue; is what any 
debauchee in the streets will furnish as 
abundantly as a religious newspaper.” 

The reverend gentleman maintains that to 
suppress the ‘‘peculiar institution” by law 
and force would be— 

A violation of that fundamental principle 
of our government which allows to each 
community as soon as it is large enough,— 
which Utah beyond question is,—the man- 
agement of all its local affairs, reserving to 
itself only those which affect the general 
welfare. The case of slavery, which gov- 
ernment very properly suppressed, is differ- 
ent from that of polygamy, because slavery 
itself was a violation of one of the govern- 
ment’s fundamental principles, and not only 
amoral evil, but, as holding its subjects in 
bondage against their own wills, a civil 
wrong. 

The above paragraph contains half a 
dozen fallacies. Utah is a Territory, nota 
State. As such, it is under the supreme 
jurisdiction of Congress. ‘‘Congress,” says 
the United States constitution, ‘‘shall make 
all needful rules and regulations for the 
Territories” If, therefore, monogamy— 
#, é., the life-union of one man and one wo- 
man-—is a needfulrule, then it isthe duty of 
Congress to see that that rule is made and 
maintained in Utah. If a woman has a 
right to the exclusive possession of her hus- 
band and her home, then it is the duty of 
Congress to secure her against being degrad- 
ed, either with or without her consent, into 
an inmate ofa seraglio. If the slavery of 
a race was a violation of the government’s 
fundamental principles, equally so is the 
slavery of asex. But this apologist for the 
slavery of Woman is as weak in history as 
in morals. Slavery in the States was be- 
yond the legal control of Congress, and 
could not be suppressed, for that reason. 
It never was suppressed by government, 
but by the proclamation of the President, 
as commander-in-chief, as a military neces- 
sity. Its restoration was afterwards pro- 
hibited by constitutional amendments, But 
in the Territories it was abolished by act of 
Congress. 

Rev. Mr. Kimball denies that polygamy 
holds its subjects in bondage against their 
own wills, or that it isacivil wrong. Let 
us see. Suppose he has a daughter, who 
marries a mau she loves, here in Massachu- 
setts. She supposes they are united to each 
other for better or worse, in sickness and 
in health, in joy and in sorrow, until death 
do them part. They have children depend- 
ent upon her husband’s industry for support. 
They become Mormons, and emigrate to 
Salt Lake City. One day, Mr. Kimball’s 
son-in-law brings home to his daughter a 
woman, whom he calls his wife. He re- 
quires her to share her home with this wo- 
man. A few months after, he brings a third, 
and then a fourth into the house. She is 
forced by her religion and by the territorial 
usage to share her home and her husband 
with these women. She has no power to 
resist; no means of supporting her children 
if she do; she is powerless. This has act- 
ually happened in scores of cases. Will 
Rev. Mr. Kimball say that his daughter is 
not held in bondage against her own will, 
that no civil wrong has been done, and that 
no change is needed for the general wel- 
fare? Would he, in that case, write articles 
for religious newspapers to protest, in the 
name of ‘‘chivalry and justice,” against Con- 
gressional interference to save his daughter 
and her children from the life of a harem? 

We fear he would do just that. For he 
says: 

But admitting that the Government, when 
necessary, may interfere, for the sake of 
morals, with a local interest, why should it 
pick out this particular evil to treatas a 
felony, and this particular Territory as the 
one to remoralize? If it is going to set it- 
self up in the business of ethical reform, 





why should it not go into it with even- 
handed justice all around,—prohibit liquor- 
selling in Montana, a far more deadly vice, 
as well as polygamy in Utah; deny the bal- 
lot to the gambler in Nevada, as well as to 
the man of many wives under Mormonism; 
and examine the morals of the representa- 
tives from New York City, as well as those 
of Mr. Cannon, of Salt Lake? 

‘“‘Liquor-selling, a far more deadly vice 
than polygamy!” A law which degrades 
all women into possible inmates of a harem, 
to be permitted because representatives of 
New York sometimes violate the law of 
chastity! Comment is needless, 

It is true that the theory of plural mar- 
riages in Utah requires the consent of the 
first wife. But itis also true that she is 
under obligation to give consent. The Mor- 
mon revelation says: “If any man have a 
wife who hold the keys of this power, and 
he teaches her the law of my priesthood, as 
pertaining to these things, then she shall be- 
lieve and adminuter unto him, or she shall be 
destroyed, saith the Lord your God, for I 
will destroy her.” In spite of this, a few 
brave women have never given their con- 
sent, and have succeeded in preventing a 
second wife from sharing their homes. But 
the plural marriage has taken place all the 
same, under church authority. For, with the 
approval of that authority, the consent of 
the wife, the parents, and tbe girl herself, 
can all be dispensed with. 

But Rev. Mr. Kimball excuses polygamy 
because divorces are obtainable elsewhere 
by husbands or wives whose rights have 
been violated. Hear him: 

Take pemely this matter of divorce. I 
live in a State where there is one divorce to 
every nine marriages, and where the di- 
vorced people are probably ten times as 
numerous as the polygamous ones of Utah. 
There are multitudes of cases in Massachu- 
setts where the husband, unable to get in 
the courts at home a s*paration from his 
wife, has gone West and done it without 
even her knowledge, till one day she found 
herself alone inthe world. And I do not 
hesitate to assert that the degradation, heart- 
ache, and moral corruption arising from 
this source are greater beyond all compari- 
son than anything the worst bigot ever 
charged against polygamy. Now one neg- 
lect does not excuse another; but if Gov- 
ernment is going to deal with either evil, 
why in all fairness should it not strike at 
this greater and more universal evil first? 
Why should not the newspapers, which 
have so much to say about the insult to wo- 
manhood which polygamy, two thousand 
miles away, involves, be at least equally in- 
dignant about the greater insult to woman- 
hood, and tothe whole marriage relation, 
which divorce here at home heaps upon 
them,—an insult which is the greater be- 
cause, while in Utah the women have an 
equal voice in sustaining polygamy, at the 
East they have no voice at all in making the 
laws of divorce? 

A divorce is never granted except on the 
alleged ground that the marriage contract 
has been violated by the defendant. If 
both paities consent to a divorce, it is not 
allowed. Fraudulent divorces may indeed 
be obtained, but the laws are not to blame 
for that. And if too much latitude is given 
by some States in the matter of divorce, 
“Two wrongs do not make a right.” To 
say that a possible divorce is an insult to 
womanhood, in the same sense as legalizing 
the degradation of plural marriage,is absurd. 

But Rev. Mr. Kimball says, in conclusion, 
that ‘Out of seventy thousand men in the 
Territory, only a few hundreds have more 
than one wife—not so many, probably, as in 
New York, or in any of our large cities are 
living illegally with more than one woman.” 
How does he know the number of polyga- 
mous marriages? And what has the number 
to do with the question? The fact is that 
every wife in Utah is liable at any moment 
to be ovliged to share ber husband and her 
home with any number of women, whose 
legal rights will then be equal to her own, 
while similar action on her part would make 
her legally guilty of adultery. In other 
words, every woman in Utah is deprived of 
a legal right to the exclusive possession of a 
husband and a home. 

What would Rev. Mr. Kimball say if the 
territorial Legislature of Idaho should re- 
strict every man to one wife, but should 
give every woman a right to marry any 
number of husbands? Polyandry, as an in- 
stitution, exists in Thibet—why not in 
Idaho? It would be morally no worse and 
no better than the institution of Utah. 

Well may the editor of the Register sum 
up the controversy thus: ‘Utah isa Ter- 
ritory, and the Mormons are living in vio- 
lation of United States laws. It may or may 
not be comforting to be shown how many 
other evils there are which demund attention. 
But it will not be easy to whitewash polyg- 
amy with pigments of a deeper dye. All 
palliations included, has Mr. Kimball pre- 
sented anywhere in his three articles a 
valid argument why polygamy should be 
permitted in a Territory of the United 
States?” H. B. B. 


2 
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HA WTHORNE’S IDEA OF WOMEN. 

Hawthorne, who created such poetic 
ideals of womanhood, all vivid and glowing 
with the heavenly light of genius, lost some 
of his fine insight when he turned from ev- 
olution to speculation, and analyzed wo- 
man as the philosopher and moralist, in- 
stead of the romancer. His mood at once 
became tinged with the conventional hues. 
His spinsters were always pallid and pining; 
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his maidens simple or frivolous. His view 
of Woman’s mental and moral nature is 
covertly defined in these words, in which 
one of his women describes the physical 
constitution of her sisters: 

‘“‘Woman, so feeble and crazy in body, 
fair enough, sometimes, but full of infirm- 
ities; not strong, with nerves prone to every 
pain; ailing, full of little weaknesses, more 
contemptible than great ones!” 

The speaker is Sybil Dacy, a strong char- 
acter, animated by a determined purpose, 
which, in accordance with the received 
idea of the innate feebleness of the femi- 
nine nature, she is made to relinquish just 
in the moment of success, proclaiming, in 
good set terms, the fickleness of a girl’s 
fancy, and woman’s eternal want of self- 
knowledge. She was to have been the com- 
panion of the endless life of the visionary 
Septimius Felton, who believed that he had 
distilled a potent elixir of hfe; and from 
her we may gathe: some of Hawthorne’s 
final judgment of women, as conveyed in 
this, his last romance. Septimius plans the 
life of study and observation that he shall 
lead for centuries, preparatory to the life of 
action, and one result of his labors is to be 
a history, such as was never written before, 
from the basis of the deep philosophy which 
he shall have formed. ‘‘And for my part 
in the history,” said Sybil, “I will record 
the various lengths of women’s waists, and 
the fashion of their sleeves.” The smile 
of melancholy mockery which accompanied 
the light play of Hawthorne’s satire, deep- 
ens to a tragic mirth when he alludes to 
Woman’s trifling part in creation. Sybil 
declares: ‘‘I intend to introduce a new fash- 
ion of dress when I am queen, and that 
shall be my part of this great reform of the 
world which you are going tomake.” When 
Septimius alludes to the perfecting of the 
material world, the study of nature, and 
the ‘‘putting of souls into our wheel-work 
and watch-work,” saying to his companion, 
‘These are some of the easier things thou 
shalt help me do,” she rejoins: ‘I have no 
taste for that, unless I could make an em- 
broidery worked of steel.” 

The novelist further heightens his philo- 
sophic presentment of the contrast between 
the masculine and feminine natures, by the 
speculations of Sybil concerning her sex. 
“And I,” she says, ‘‘will observe and con- 
verse with women, from the princess to the 
peasant girl; and will find out what is the 
matter, that woman gets so large a share of 
human misery laid on her weak shoulders. 
I will see why it is that, whether she be a 
royal princess or a cottage gir), still some- 
how the thing not fit for her 1s done; and 
whether there is or not some deadly curse 
on woman, so that she has nothing to do, 
and nothing toenjoy, but only to be wrong- 
ed by man, and still to love him and despise 
herself for it,—to be shaky in her revenges. 
And then if, after all this investigation, it 
turns out—as I suspect—that woman is not 
capable of being helped, that there is some- 
thing inherent in herself that makes it hove- 
less to struggle for her redemption, then 
what shallI do? Nay, I know not, unless 
to preach to the sisterhood that they all kill 
their female children as fast as they are 
born, and then let the generation of men 
manage as they can!” 

To this Septimius replies: ‘‘That would 
be a dreary end. But 1 trust we shall be 
able to hush up this weary and perpetual 
wail of womanhood on easier terms than 
that.” 

The easy solution of the problem of wo- 
manhood by charging upon the inherent 
weakness of Woman's nature the various 
evils which beset her, is ever welcome to 
the pessimist; and it is noticeable that, 
throughout this interview, the writer has 
made Sybil, with all her vagaries, the 
mouthpiece of his real thoughts, while the 
enthusiast, Septimius, voices only his imag- 
inings. There is one exception, however, 
in the idea which Septimius is made to ad- 
vance, in order to give the last emphasis to 
the eternal contrast between himself and 
his companion. He pleads, in his own char- 


acter of dreamer, that in his endless life he 


shall grow very weary of goodness, and for 
one little century would fain be what men 
call wicked. ‘‘l must live these things.” 

“Good,” said Sybil, quietly, ‘‘and I too.” 

‘‘And thou too!” exclaimed Septimius, 
(and here we may suppose the author to 
speak through his creation). ‘‘Not so, Sy- 
bil, 1 would reserve thee, good and pure, 
so that there may be to me the means of re- 
demption,—some stable hold in the moral 
confusion that 1 will create around myself, 
whereby I shall, by and by, get back into 
order, virtue, and religion. Else all is lost, 
and I may become a devil, and make my 
own hell around me. So, Sybil, do thou 
be good forever, and not fall nor slip a mo- 
ment. Promise me!” 

So thus we find the weak creature, who 
was but now chargeable with her own ruin, 
and so far lost in a gulf of wretchedness 
that it was impossible to help her, sudden- 
ly adjured to stand firm, as the guardian and 
exponent of that moral law which her 
strong companion confessed himself unable 
to keep! 

But how if, in our day, or at least in the 
better day for which we hope, “‘that weary 
and perpetual wail of womanhood,” of 
which Hawthorne wrote, half in pathos, 
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half in contempt, should change to a strong- 
er utterance? What if Woman should say, 
on her part, to her life-companion: ‘‘Do 
thou, too, be good and pure forever. Prom- 
ise me!” For the ‘‘woman reform” means 
this demand, as surely as the theses of Lu- 
ther contained the germ of liberal thought 
in religion; as surely as the Declaration of 
Independence was the expression of a force 
destined to overcome the despotic govern- 
ment of the world. So far has the social 
revolution carried us; for, while satirists 
and philosophers, from Erasmus to Haw- 
thorne, doubted, reformers worked and 
hoped for the great ends of freedom and 
purity, in the State, the church, and the 
family. EstHer B, CARPENTER. 
Wakefield, R. 1. 





ee 
WOMAN SUFFRAGE IN TEXAS 
Epiror JouRNAL:—The enclosed is from 
a noble man of the South, a Kentuckian by 
birth, now a resident of Paris, Texas. When 
in the Legislature, he championed the cause 
of Woman. He is a leading temperance 
worker. Yours ever, 
fRanceEs E. WILLARD. 
Dansville, N. Y.. Aug., 18, 1881. 





Paris, Texas, Aug. 6, 1881. 

DEAR FRIEND:-The legal question wheth- 
er the women of Texas havea right to vote, 
is involved in considerable doubt. I was 
chairman of the committee on Suffrage in 
the convention of 1875, which made the pres- 
ent constitution. I made a little demon- 
stration in the direction of Woman Suffrage, 
which, I think, I explained to you, while at 
my house. I made the ancient right of peti- 
tion recognized, and memorials respect- 
fully read and committed. The Suffrage 
article, as it stands, commences: 


Sec. 1. The following clasees of persons shall not 
be allowed to vote in this State. 


Then follow the five classes excluded, 
viz.: 1, minors under twenty-one years; 2, 
idiots and lunatics; 3, paupers; 4, convict- 
ed felons; 5,‘soldiers and marines in the 
United States army and navy. 

The second section then provides that all 
male citizens of the United States,not subject 
to the foregoing disqualifications, who have 
been acertain time in the State and county, 
shall be deemed qualified electors. 

The election law follows the language of 
the constitution, But the compilers who, in 
1879, revised and changed our present 
statutes, in chapter 4, on page 454 of the re- 
vised statutes, laid down certain rules to 
govern the construction of all the civil stat- 
utes, one of which reads as follows: 


3. The masculine gender shall include the femi- 
nine and neuter, 


This work was adopted by the Legisla- 
ture of 1879, and is the law of the State. 
And as this rule of construction is general, 
applying to all the civil statutes, itis hard to 
escape the conclusion that the words ‘‘male 
person” or ‘‘male citizen” must also include 
female persons or citizens, subject, of 
course,to the same disqualifications and con- 
ditions mentioned in the constitution. To 
this it would be answered Ly the opponents 
of full citizen Suffrage, that the constitu- 
tion only authorizes male Suffrage, and the 
Legislature cannot get above the organic 
law of the State. In other words, that the 
aforesaid statute of construction is uncun- 
stitutional. And to this latter position it 
can be replied, that a State Legislature is not 
limited in its power, like the Congress of the 
United States; but is general in its legisla- 
tive power, like the Parliament of Great 
Britain, and can do anything it believes to 
be for the public good, provided it is not 
expressly inhibited in the constitution. And 
as the constitutional inhibition applies only 
to classes, such as minors, idiots and con- 
victs, and not to the female sex, it seems to 
clearly follow that the Legislature might, 
whether it so intended or not, extend the 
right of Suffrage to women as well as men, 
not being inhibited in the constitution. Of 
course, I cannot discuss a great question 
like thisin a letter; but I incline to the 
opinion that,under a fair construction of the 
constitution and the law, Woman Suffrage 
exists. At the same time it is most likely 
that it would not so be decided by our 
courts. At all events, 1 hardly deem it pol- 
itic to agitate the question at this time. 

We will, on the 8th inst., get the order 
for an election under the Local Option law, 
in this county, and hope to carry it; though 
the news to-day from North Carolina will 
have a discouraging effect. The county of 
Fannin, which adjoins us on the west, will 
also vote on the question soon. These elec- 
tions will come off about the last of August. 

The Woman’s Christian Temperance 
Union here is doing very well. We are to 
hold public meetings three Lord’s days in 
succession, beginning tomorrow, with a 
view of helping the county canvass. 

With my best wishes for the success of 
the cause, as well as your personal success 
and happiness, I am, Yours truly, 

E. L. Dononey. 


_< 
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WORDS FRUM A WOMAN MINISTER. 





The Universalists of Racine, Wis., under 
the lead of one of our best known and most 
successful women preachers, Rev. Olympia 
Brown, have recently wrought a good work 
in the renovation of their house of worship, 





the Church of the Good Shepherd, which, 
having been closed some three months for 
repairs, was reopened on July 31. Itisa 
‘‘House Beautiful,” an ornament to the City 
square, and a joy to the congregation. The 
sermon by the pastor, on ‘‘The Mission of 
the Christian Church,” was an effective 
combination of vivid statement, earnest, 
practical suggestion, and forcible appeal. 

In the evening, a congratulatory platform 
meeting was held. Brief addresses were 
given by members of the business commit- 
tee, the pastor, Dr. Hanson, of Chicago, 
Rev. Mary H. Graves, and Mrs. Oella B. 
Schuyler, the eloquent temperance lecturer 
of Illinois. The latter, who is a sister of 
Rev. Olympia Brown, also contributed a 
felicitous poem on ‘‘The Limitations of 
Science,” 

The music of the day was by the church 
choir, under the direction of Miss Ida Biers- 
bach, Mrs. A. C. Fish presiding at the or- 
gan. It was eminently appropriate, and 
well rendered. Especially pleasing and up- 
lifting was the solo by Miss Amanda Case, 
‘Rest in the Lord.” 

But work is still the word of this indefat- 
igable preacher and pastor, her latest an- 
nouncement being a course of Sunday even- 
ing lectures on the Bible translations and 
translators. M. H. G. 
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ASSOCIATED HOMES IN FLORIDA. 


Simona, Hitisporo Co., Fu. } 
August 15, 1881. f 

Epitor JourNAL:—I receive your ex- 
cellent paper occasionally from Miss E. W. 
Ciement, of Lowell, and am much interested 
in it, and in the good work in which you 
are engaged,—the elevation of Woman. 
That the elective franchise will aid this 
great work I have no doubt; therefore, from 
the start, I have used what little influence 
I have, in favor of the movement, by con- 
versation, circulating petitions and writing. 
I have circulated papers and books till they 
are worn out, and now I want to ask if you 
can send me any kind of reading matter, 
tracts, lectures, papers, anything, for some 
of the people here are anxious to learn. 
Two young married men, natives of this 
State, have lately said to me, that they 
wished women could vote, and a good work 
might be done here by those who have read- 
ing matter to spare. 

I have had a few pupils at my cabin, and 
my kitchen is called ‘the reading room.” 
A friend in Lilinois, whom I have never 
seen, sends papers and books by mail. The 
people here are too poor to spend much 
money for literature, they cannot keep up 
the schools half the year. Florida is just 
being developed, every year more and more 
people come here to settle, as well as to 
spend their winters for health and recrea- 
tion. 

I came here from New Hampshire more 
than three years ago, to aid in establishing 
an industrial co6perative home school in 
this county. At first I had a partner, but 
he became discouraged because no others 
joined us, and wishing to be in a large com- 
munity, he left the home to join the Shakers. 
So at present I am here alone, struggling 
with poverty, and trying to keep my home- 
stead for an improved home-school. Do 
you know any persons, men or women, who 
might wish to join in this enterprise? I 
want the true New England grit, energy 
and thrift, industry, temperance, economy 
and perseverance, honesty, charity and love. 
Let these be the foundation stones on which 
to build a beautiful and harmonious super- 
structure. Let self-culture go hand in hand 
with horticulture, so. we may have a fine 
human garden as well as a garden of vege- 


tables. 
A Mr. Smith, of Nebraska,has proposed a 


joint stock company of five hundred dollars 
each, and thinks there should be ten per- 
sons to commence with, and a whole sec- 
tion of land (a mile square). We should 
raise cotton and sugar cane, but make fruit 
growing the chief business. 

Is it not true that society, as it now is, 
first makes criminals, and then spends vast 
sums of money for their punishment? Now 
industrial home schools are intended to 
prevent crime, to dissuade young people 
from crowding into large cities, which are 
seething and foaming with vice. To pre- 
vent money worship and fashion worship, 
industrial homes should be established all 
over this country and the world, in all 
healthy places, and in them the laws of 
health should be learned and obeyed, in 
dress, in diet, and in every possible 
way. By associated industry, work is 
made pleasant and agreeable, and by com- 
bining our means, the home can be made 
more attractive and improving. It would 
be much better for young women to become 
members of such homes, than to sell them- 
selves into a life-long slavery for the sake of 
being supported. Of course young people 
can marry in these homes if they choose, 
but they will not feel compelled to do so, as 
they sometimes seem to be in fashionable 
society. The largest individual liberty 
should be enjoyed that is compatible with 
the happiness of all. None should be idle. 
Each one, as far as possible, should do that 
which he likes best, and have changes of 
employment, from heavy to light, from 
manual to intellectual. All should work 
certain hours of the day, and have some 
time for reading and writing. 








It is painful to contemplate the extreme 
poverty and immense wealth of cities. The 
poor seem to be getting poorer and the rich 
richer continually. Some have more mon- 
ey than they know what to do with, while 
others are starving and freezing. How 
shall this evil be remedied? How can a per- 
son carry out the principle of loving his 
neighbor as himself, in the present state of 
society? How shall equality, fraternity and 
justice rule among men, unless they unite 
and form homes, where these principles can 
be put into practice? 

The providence of God has brought me 
to this place, and I have no desire to change. 
The climate is healthy, and the soil produc- 
tive, but it needs fertilizing and cultivating, 
like any othercountry. A few good people 
with some means could soon make the home 
self-sustaining. When they come, we can 
organize and write out the necessary rules 
and regulations. Soliciting correspondence 
with any persons who may favor associated 
homes, I will close this letter, by wishing 
your good work success. 

CLEMENTINE AVERILL. 
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WHAT WOMEN MUST DO TO VOTE FOR 
SCHOOL COMMITTEE. 

Any woman in Massachusetts who is 
twenty-one years of age, who has lived in 
the State one year, and in the town or city 
six months, where sheclaims aright to vote, 
and who has paid any tax, either State, 
county, city, or town, whether the tax was 
paid by a guardian or trustee, or by herself, 
is entitled to vote, 

To enable her to do this, every woman 
who wishes to vote ona poll tax, must go 
to the assessors, and, before the first day of 
October of any year, give notice of her wish, 
satisfy them of her residence as above stated, 
ask for a poll tax, which will not be more 
than fifty cents, and furnish under oath a 
true list of her estate, real and personal. 
She will then be assessed for her poll, 
and on or before October fifth, the assessors 
must return her name to the town or city 
clerk in the list of persons so assessed. 
When she has paid her tax, she will carry 
the receipted’ bill to the selectmen in the 
towns, and to the registrar if in the city, and 
her name will be pnt on the registry. Any 
woman who paid any tax last year, can take 
the receipted bill to the selectmen if ina 
town, or to the registrar if ina city, and 
have her name put on the list without going 
to the assessors. 

If any woman wishes to retain her name 
upon the voting list from year to year, 
without application to the registrar of voters, 
she must be assessed each year by the as- 
sessurs, On her written application, as pro- 
vided by law. But she must each year go 
either to the assessor or; to the registrar, or 
both, in case she has not her last year’s tax 
bill receipted. Women whose receipted tax 
bill is for property, do not pay a poll tax. 

L. &. 


NOTES AND NEWS. 


Young ladies and young gentlemen are 
rapidly learning that the society of the class- 
room is quite as elevating as that of the ball- 
room.—Independent. 


The two sphinxes to be placed near the 
obelisk in London, are the largest bronze 
castings ever made, their weight being seven 
tons each. The lions at the base of the 
Nelson statue were cast in twenty-seven 
pieces, and are smalier than the sphinxes. 


Madame Elizabeth Jerichan Baumann, 
the distinguished Danish artist, has just 
died. She wasan excellent genre painter, 
and was in her youth a student of the Dus- 
seldorf academy. She married the sculpi- 
or Jerichan, a pupil of Thorwaldsen. 











The first knitting mill run by power in 
America, located at Cohoes, N. Y., is now 
being demolished. It has been known as 
the “Tim Bailey Knitting Factory,” and 
was erecied in 1832, being the pioneer en- 
terprise in that branch of industry which 
has given Cohoes its importance. 


It is said that Miss Louisa M. Alcott, the 
popular authoress, does not often grace by 
her presence the sessions of the Concord 
School, of which her well-beloved father is 
‘‘Dean,” and chief among the leaders. She 
is said to hold the opinion that there will be 
time enough tostudy speculative philosophy 
in the world to come. 


Leo Hartmann, the well known Russian 
Nihilist, appeared in the Superior Court 
clerk’s office, New York, August 18, and re- 
nouncing his allegiance to the emperor of 
Russia, filed a declaration of his intention 
to become a citizen of the United States. 
The Russian assassin will have a vote; the 
American woman has none. 


The fair of the New England Manufac- 
turers’ and Mechanics’ Institute opened on 
the 18th inst., in this city. Governor Long 
opened the exhibition, and Hon. Geo. B. 
Loring delivered the oration. The Govern- 
ors of all the New England States were 
present, and the mayors of the principal 
cities. The unpleasant weather, the noise 
of men still at work, and the tramp of those 
who were bent on seeing the large exhibit, 
detracted somewhat from the pleasure of 
the exhibition. But it was well worth at- 
tending. 





CARPETS. 





We have now open for inspection and tor sale a line of the 
chwicest Carpets ever offered in Boston, of the latest and most 


desirable colorings and patterns, 


We have a line of WILTON CARPETS at $2.25, full five-frame and equal in quality to anything of- 


offered in this market at $2.75 or $3 per yard. 


AXMINSTERT and MOQUETTE CARPETS from $1.50 to $2.50. 
Best BODY BRUSSELS CARPETS, $1.25, $1.40, $1.50 and $1.60,—the latter for the Choicest 


Patterns. 


TAPESTRY CARPETS.—We have opened a full line of 200 pieces at 75 cents per yard. They 


cannot be had elsewhere in the city. 
We have other grades at 85 cents and $1.00. 


We have also on show a superior TAPESTRY CARPET, equal in Texture and Quality to any- 


thing made here or in Europe. 


INGRAINS.—We have, of the best Extra Superior Grade, a very full line, from 75 cents to 90 cents. 
We have a line a grade lower at 65 cents to 75 cents, all wool. 





if you want Carpets, call and see what we have. You will save money by buy- 


ing from us, and get Reliable Goods. 





John &% James Dobson, 


Manufacturers, 





525 & 52'7- Washington Street, Boston. 
No Money Required for Human Hair. 





JOHN MEDINA will forward by Mail or Express throughont the country to any person wishing for an 
kind of Hair work or any article in the Hair line, that the fo paid 
eep 


for. No obligation to un- 
less perfectly satisfactory. Observe the 
following price list: One lot French 
Hair Switches, with short stems, extra 
even hair— 
Weighing 50z., 1 a long, for. 
Weighing 4 oz., 30 in. long, for...... 
Weighing 314 oz., war yard long,.. 
Weighing 3 0z., over n. long. for. 4 
Weighing 24% oz.,over 24in. long, for 3 
Weighing 2 oz ,over 20 inches Jong... 2 
e consider these the greatest bar- 
ns. Weshall sell one lot of Real 
r GRAY SWITCHES at the same 
rice as the plain, and are safe in say- 
ng euch is unequalled in the annals of 
hair. Coudray’s Cosmetic for 5c.; cost 


PARIS HATER 


426 Washington St., corner Summer, 






goods may be seen and inspected before being 
: 17c. Cou *s Bandoline, 10c,; less 
than cost. e | 


French Hairpins, lc. per bunch. Real 
od Coquetts, 25c.; marked down from 


MEDINA’S LISBON WAVE, war- 
anted water curl, the prettiest and most 
natural wave ever worn. $5, $8, $10 and 
upward. Ladies’ and Gente’ Artificial 
i" of Hair at $8, $10, $12 and up- 
ward. 
We warrant to sel! the best and cheap- 
est in prices, and to give satisfaction to 
all our customers. 


STORE 















BOSTON 











BOSTON: * 


BALTIMORE: 
04 & 206 W.Baltimore St. 





NEW YORE: 
No. 112 Fifth Avenue. 


—— MANUFACTURERS OF —— 


GRAND, UPRIGHT & SQUARE PIANO-FORTES. 


For over forty years before the public, these instruments have, by their excellence, attained an un- 
purchased pre-eminence, which establishes them the unequalled in Tone, 
Touch, Workmanship and Durability. 





E. W. TYLER, Agt, 


AAI as aT —_ 

















The $50,000 granted for scholarships to 
Vassar College is to provide for the educa- 
tion, perpetually, of eight young women, 
preference to be given to residents of Pough- 
keepsie. 


The Greeley (Col.) Tritune says the Wo- 
man’s Christian ‘Temperance Union and the 
Woman Suffragists attended the caucus in 
that city, and were permitted to vote for 
the nomination of mayor, trustees, and re- 
corder. 


The first party of twenty-five Chinese stu- 
dents who left Hartford for their homes, 
say they had finished the studies for which 
they were sent to this country. One rea- 
son given by them for being summoned 
home, is that the military and naval acad- 
emies in this country are closed to them. 
As Germany allows them to enter her insti- 
tutions, they will probably be sent hereafter 
to that country or to Ergland. Nine of 
their party have changed their faith (be- 
come Christians?) in America. 


Recent reports from the Moravian Mission 
Stations,on the west coast of Greenland, 
dated at the end of March of the present 
year, show that the winter of 1880-81 was 
exceptionally mild. Summer weather pre- 
vailed in January and February, the coun- 
try was free of snow, the Esquimaux were 
able to fish along the coast and gather ber- 
ries on the shore, and goats pastured in the 
open air. The winter season did not begin 
until March; at the southern stations the 
thermometer did not go below 11 degrees 
R, and at the northern stations only once 
stood as low as 16 degrees Réaumur. 


Mr. Matthew Vassar, who died at Pough- 
keepsie on Wednesday, was the son of the 
founder of Vassar College. He was one of 
the original trustees of the college, and, at 
the particular request of the founder, be- 
came its treasurer from the beginning, and 
continued such up to the time of his death. 
This was, in fact, the main business of his 
life for the past twenty years. Though he 
served without pay, he was at the college 
daily, attended personally to every detail, 
and it is largely to this fact and to his judi- 
cious investment of the funds entrusted to 
him that the college owes much of its finan- 
cial prosperity. During his business life 
Mr. Vassar amassed a considerable fortune, 
and during the last few years he had been 
very actively engaged making use of it in 
works of benevolence. He joined his 
brother in erecting a new laboratory for 
Vassar College and the Home for Aged 
Men. Some time ago he and his brother 
devised plans for the Vassar Brothers’ In- 
stitute, a building for scientific, literary, 
and artistic purposes, and it is believed all 
his purposes with reference to it will be 
carried out. His property is estimated at 
about $1,000,000. 





THE PENDLETON BILL. 
[A Bill to regulate and improve the civil service of 
the United States ] 

Whereas common justice requires that, 
so far as practicable, all citizens duly qual- 
ified shall be allowed equal opportunities, 
on grounds of personal fitness, for securing 
appointments, employment, and promotion 
in the subordinate civil service of the Unit- 
ed States; and whereas justice to the pub- 
lic likewise requires that the government 
shall have the largest choice among those 
likely to answer the requirements of the 
public service; and whereas justice, as well 
as economy, efficiency, and integrity in the 
public service, will be promoted by substi- 
tuting open and uniform competitive exam- 
inations for the examinations heretofore 
held in pursuance of the statutes of 1853 
and 1855, Therefore, 

Be it enacted by the Senate and House of 
Representatives of the United States of Amer- 
ica in Congress assembled, That the President 
is authorised to designate and employ five 
persons, not more than three of whom shall 
be adherents of the same party, as Civil 
Service Commissioners, and said five com- 
missioners shall constitute the United States 
Civil Service Commission. Three of said 
commissioners shall hold no other official 
place under the United States, and the oth- 
er two shall be experienced officers in the 
public service in Washington, but not in 
the same depariment, and shall remain com- 
missioners no longer than they shall remain 
in the public service in some department 
and reside in the District of Columbia. 

The President may remove any commis- 
sioner for good cause, after allowing him 
an oppertunity for making an explanation 
in answer to any charges against him, such 
cause to be stated in writing in the order of 
removal, which shall be filed with the Sec- 
retary of State; but no removal shall be 
made by reason of opinions or party affilia- 
tions; and any vacancy in the position of 
commissioner shall be so filled by the Presi- 
dent as to conform to said conditions for 
the first selection of commissioners. 

The three commissioners required not to 
hold any other official place shall each re- 
ceive a salary of $3500 a year, and the two 
members holding some other public office 
shall each receive a salary of $500 a year in 
addition to their respective salaries in said 
office. And each of said commissioners 
shall be paid his necessary expenses in- 
curred in the discharge of his duty as a com- 
missioner. 

Sec. 2. That it shall be the duty of said 
commission: 

First. To devise and submit to the Presi- 
dent for his approval and promulgation, 
from time to time, suitable rules, and to 
suggest appropriate action, for making this 
act effective; and when so approved and 
promulgated it shall be the duty of all of- 
ficers of the United States in the depart- 
ments and offices to which any such rules 
may relate to aid, in all proper ways, in ear- 


[SEE NEXT PAGE. ] 
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ng said rules, and avy modifications 
f, into effect. 

And, among other things, said 

rules shall provide and declare, as oearly as 
the conditions of good administration will 
warrant, as follows: 
, competitive examinations 
for testing the capacity of applicants for 
the _, service now classified or to be 
classified hereunder; 

Second, that all the offices, places, and 
employments so arranged or to be arranged 
in classes sha!) be filled by selections from 
among those graded highest as the results 
of such competitive examinations; 

Third, that original entrance to the pub- 
lic service aforesaid shall be at the lowest 


grade; 

Fourth, that there shall be a period of 
probation before any absolute appointment 
or employment aforesaid ; 

Fifth, that promotions shall be from the 
lower grades to the higher on the basis of 
merit and competition; 

Sixth, that no person in the public service 
is for that reason under any obligation to 
contribute to any political fund, or to ren- 
der any political service, and that he will 
not be removed or otherwise prejudiced for 
refusing to do so; 

Seventh, that no person in said service 
has any right to use his official authority 
or influence to coerce the political action of 
any person or body; 

ighth, there shall be non-competitive 
examinations in all proper cases before the 
commission, when competition may not be 
found practicable; 

Ninvh, that notice shall be given in writ- 
ing to said commission of the persons se- 
lected for appointment or employment from 
among those who have been examined, of 
the rejection of any such persons after pro- 
bation, and of the date thereof, and a rec- 
ord of the same shall be kept by said com- 
mission. 

And any necessary exceptions from said 
nine fundamental provisions of the rules 
shall be set forth in connection with such 
rules, and the reasons therefore shall be stat- 
ed in the annual reports of the commission. 

Third. Said commission shall make reg- 
ulations for, and have control of, such ex- 
aminations, and, through its members or 
the examiners, it shall supervise and pre- 
serve the records of the same; and said 
commission shall keep minutes of its own 
proceedings. 

Fourth. Said commission may make in- 
vestigations concerning the facts, and may 
report upon all matters touching the en- 
forcement and effects of said rules and reg- 
ulations, ani concerning the action of any 
examiner or board of examiners, and its 
own subordinates, and those in the public 
service, in respect to the execution of this 


act. 

Fifth. Said commission shall make an an- 
nual report to the President, for transmis- 
sion to Congress, showing its own action, 
the rules and regulations and the exception 
thereto in force, the practical effects there- 
of, and any suggestion it may approve for 
the more effectuai accomplishment of the 
purposes of this act. 

Sec. 3. That said commission 1s author- 
ized to employ a crief examiner, who may 
also be the secretary of the commission, a 
part of whose duty it shal: be, under its di- 
rection, to act with the examining boards, 
so far as practicable, whether at Washing- 
ton or elsewhere, and to secure accuracy, 
uniformity, and justice in all their proceed- 
ings, which shail be at all times open to 


im. 

After an opportunity of being heard in 
explanation of any charge against him, he 
may be removed by the commission for 
cause to be entered on its minutes, and suc- 
cessor appointed. The chief examiner shall 
be entitled to receive a salary at the rate of 
$4000 a year, and he shall be paid his nec- 
essary travelling expenses incurred in the 
discharge of his duty. 

The commission is also authorized to em- 
Ee a stenographer and copyist, who shall 

e entitled to receive a salary of $1600 a 
year, and he may be removed and a suc- 
cesor appointed as is provided as to the 
chief examiner. The commission may ai- 
so engage the services of a messenger, at a 
salary of $600 a year, and may dismiss the 
same at pleasure. 

The commission may, at Washington, 
and in any other part of the country where 
examinations are to take place, designate 
and select a suitable number of persons in 
the official service of the United States, after 
consulting the head of the department or 
office in which such person serves, to be 
members of boards of examiners, and may 
at any time substitute ny other person in 
such service in the place of any one so se- 
lected. 

And any person so selected shall be enti- 
tled, during the period he shall serve on 
any such board, to receive a compensation 
for such service at a rate not exceeding 
$500 a year in addition to his regular salary 
in the public service; the amount of such 
additional compensation to be approved by 
the President, but the whole of such addi- 
tional compensation which shall be author- 
ized to be paid in any one year to all the 
examiners shall not exceed $10,000 It 
shall be the duty of the collector, post- 
master, and other officers of the United 
States, at any place outside of the District 
of Columbia where examinations are direct- 
ed by the President or by said board to be 
held, to allow the reasonable use of the 
public buildings for holding such examina- 
tions, and in all proper ways to facilitate 
the same. 

Src. 4. That it shall be the duty of the 
Secretary of the Interior to cause suitable 
and convenient rooms and accommodations 
to be assigned or provided, and to be fur- 
nished, heated, and lighted, at the city of 
Washington, for carrying on the work of 
said commission and said examinations, 
and to cause the necessary stationery and 
other articles to be supplied, and the neces- 
sary printing to be done for said commis- 
sion. Andthe cost and expense thereof, 
and the several salaries, compensations, and 
necessary expenses hereinbefore mentioned, 
upoa the same being stated in detail and 





verified by affidavit, shall be paid from any 
money in the Treasury not otherwise ap- 
propriated. 

Sec. 5. That any said commussioner, ex- 
aminer, copyist, or messenger, or apy per- 
sou in the public service, who shall wiliful- 
ly and corruptly, by himself or in ccéper- 
ation with cne or more other persons, de 
feat, deceive. or obstruct any person in re- 
spect of his or her right of examination ac- 
cording to any such rules or regulations, or 
who shall willfully, corruptty, and falsely 
mark, grade, estimate, or report upon the 
examination or proper standing of any per- 
son examined hereunder, or aid in so doing, 
or who shall willfully and corruptly make 
any false representations concerning the 
same or, connerning the person examined, 
or who shali willfully and corruptly furnish 
to any person any special or secret informa- 
tion for the purpose of either improving or 
injuring the prospects or chances of any 

erson so examined, or to be examined, be- 

ng appointed, omperes. or promoted, 
shall for each such offence be guilty of a 
misdemeanor, and, upon conviction there- 
of, shall be punished by a fine of not less 
than $100 nor more than $1000, or by im- 
prisonment not less than ten days nor more 
than one year, or by both such fine and im- 
prisonment. 

Sec. 6. Within sixty days after the pas- 
sage of this act it shall be the duty of the 
Secretary of the Treasury, in as near con- 
formity as may be to the classification of 
certain clerks now existing under the 163d 
section of the Revised Statutes, to arrange 
in classes the several clerks and persons 
employed by the collector, naval officer, 
surveyor, and appraisers, or either of them, 
or being in the public service, at their re- 
spective offices in each customs district 
where the whole number of said clerks and 
persons shal! be altogether as many as fifty. 
Ard thereafter, from time to time, on the 
request of the President, said Secretary 
shall make the like classification or arrange- 
ment of clerks and persons so employed, 
in connection with any said office or offices, 
in any other customs district. And, upon 
like request, and for the purposes of this 
act, said Secretary shall arrange in one or 
more of said classes, or of existing classes, 
any other clerks, agents, or persons em- 
ployed under his department in any said 
district not now classified; and every such 
arrangement and classification, upon being 
made, shall be reported to the President. 

Second. Within said sixty days it shall 
be the duty of the Postmaster General, in 
general conformity to said 163d section, to 
separately arrange in classes the several 
clerks and persons employed, or in the pub- 
lic service, at each —— or under any 
postmaster of the United States where the 
whole number of said clerks and persons 
shall together amount to as many as fifty. 
And thereafter, from time to time,-on the 
request of the President, it shall be the duty 
of the Postmaster-General to arrange in 
like classes the clerks and persons so em- 
ployed in the postal service in connection 
with any other post-office; and every such 
arrangement and classification, upon being 
made, shall be reported to the President. 

Third. That from time to time said Sec- 
retary, the Postmaster General, and each 
of the heads of departments mentioned 1n 
the 158th section of the Revised Statutes, 
and each head of an office, shall, on the re- 
quest of the President, and for facilitating 
the execution of this act, respectively re- 
vise any then existing classification or ar- 
rangement of those in their respective de- 
partments and offices, and shall, for the 
purposes of the examination herein provid- 
ed for, include in one or more of such 
classes, so far as practicable, subordinate 
places, clerks and officers in the public ser- 
vice, pertaining to their respective depart- 
ments not before classified for examination. 

Sec. 7. After the expiration of four 
months from the passage of this act no of- 
ficer or clerk shall be appointed, and no 
person shall be empioyed to enter or be 
promoted in either of the said classes now 
existing, or that may be arranged hereun- 
der pursuant to said rules, until he has 
passed an exarnination, or is shown to be 
specially exempted from such examination 
in conformity herewith. 

But nothing herein contained shall be 
construed to take from those honorably dis- 
charged from the military or naval service 
any preference conferred by the 1754th sec- 
tion of the Revised Statutes, nor to take 
from the President any authority not incon- 
sistent with this act conferred by the 1753d 
section of said statutes; nor shall any offi- 
cer not in the executive branch of the gov- 
ernment, or any person merely employed 
as a laborer or workman, be required to be 
classified hereunder; nor, unless by direction 
of the Senate, shall any person who has 
been nominated for confirmation by the 
Senate be required to be classified or to 
pass an examination. 
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COLUMBIA COLLEGE CO-EDUCATION. 

The co-education of the sexes in univer. 
sity and college has received a powerful in- 
dorsement from President Barnard, of Col- 
umbia College, New York. This institu- 
ticn, one of the oldest, most richly endow- 
ed, and conservative of American colleges, 
has, of late, renewed its youth in a surpris- 
ing manner, and, under its present leader- 
ship, may place itself at the bead of eastern 
colleges in the inauguration of beneficent 
zeforms in college training. Dr. Barnard 
is not insensible to the great merits of fe- 
male colleges, like Vassar, Smith, and Wel- 
lesley; but he insists, with a strong show 
of reason, that none of these new establish- 
ments can compete with the older colleges 
in advantages for training, eminence of 
teachers, and the numerous opportunities 
that cluster around the few great universi- 
ties of the land. He suggests a variety of 
methods by which the young women of a 
city, like New York or Boston, might avail 
themselves of such advantages, and inti- 
mates that Columbia may be added to the 
list of colleges that receive women stucents. 





It seems a little singular that, while our 
eastern American collegiate establishments, 
—most of them, in comparison with Oxford 
and Cambridge, the creatures of a day,— 
should be such obstinate sticklers for the 
most conservative notions of female educa- 
tion, these venerable foundations are enlarg- 
ing their borders to afford facilities to the 
young women of Great Britain. Less than 
twenty years ago, an American visitor at 
Oxford, inquired of a venerable professor if 
the ladies of the college families showed 
their advantages of instruction, and receiv- 
ed the reply, ‘‘Oh, they read the novels that 
come to the Bodleian Library.” Now Ox- 
ford and Cambridge, and other world-fa- 
mous universities invite, through the ‘‘An- 
nex,” the rivalry of feminine with mascu- 
line scholarship. It is curious to see how 
swiftly the theoretical objections to co-edu- 
cation disappear before the actual facts. 
Several of the most brilliant lady professors 
in our girls’ colleges received their own ed- 
ucation in connection with young men. 
Ex-Superintendent Wickersham, of Penn- 
sylvania, declares that within the past twen- 
ty years not less than thirty thousand stu- 
dents, chiefly between sixteen and twenty- 
five years of age, have attended the State 
normal schools of Pennsylvania, ‘‘and yet 
there has never occurred a single vase of 
scandal at any one of the schools, nor has 
anything ever occurred that might not be 
related before a public audience of the most 
refined people.” 

In view of such results, we would sug- 
gest the propriety of a more guarded habit 
of conversation concerning this subject, 
than a good many of our venerable and fa- 
mous educational magnates have accus- 
tumed themselves to in the past. Vulgar 
caricatures of co-education, on commence- 
ment days, by stalwart youngsters out 
West, and silly newspaper stories about the 
pranks of co-educated maidens, retailed in 
public addresses and on college platforms, 
are not the most dignified methods of vin- 
dicating the superiority of ‘‘Christian” col- 
leges over State universities. It is worthy 
of remark that all the higher institutions 
for colored youth in the South, supported 
by northern missions, are co-educational. 
Here, if anywhere, evil results might be ap- 
prehended; but probably in no position, 
scholastic or private, are the social rela- 
tions of colored youth, on the whole, so en- 
tirely satisfactory and Christian as here. 
The two leading normal schools for whites 
in the southwest admit men and women. 
The new State university in Texas will fol- 
low the lead of the State universities of the 
Northwest. And it may be that the diffi- 
cult problem of university education for 
women in the South will be solved by ad- 
mitting the girls to the universities support- 
ed by public funds, Of course there are 
thousands of girls who, for a hundred rea- 
sons, should be kept away from co-educa- 
tional, as from public and other kinds of 
valuable schools. But co-education, as one 
successful method of the higher training of 
youth, is as well established as anything in 
modern school-keeping. — New England 
Journal of Education. 

SOUTHERN SUFFRAGE PROBLEMS. 

A New York Tribune correspondent has, 
in a recent letter, considered the Suffrage 
problems of the South. We give some of 
his suggestions: 

Some of the Southern States have tried 
to solve these problems, or rather they have 
tried to escape from these difficulties, by 
means of laws, which, in their practical ef- 
fect, exclude a large proportion of the ne- 

o voters from the polls. This can be 

one, and this desired object can be attain- 
ed under the forms of law. It is accom- 
plished in some of the Southern States by 
poll-tax laws; by requiring all voters to pay 
an annual ‘‘capitation tax,” as a condition 
of admission to the polls. These laws have 
the effect of disfranchising a great propor- 
tion of the negroes, and they were intended 
to have this effect, and were enacted for 
this special purpose, as leading Southern 
men everywhere frankly avow. This is, 
perhaps, better than violence and murder 
as a method of “protecting the ballot-box 
and preserving civilized society,” but it 
does not really meet or overcome the diffi- 
culties of the situation, It is merely an 
endeavor to avoid or postpone them. It is 
constantly suggested by Southern men who 
talk with me of this subject, that the peo- 
ple of New England employ methods some- 
what similar in dealing with difficulties far 
less serious and pressing than those which 
beset the course of the people in the great 
‘black regions” of the South. That is, 
these men remind me, even in New Eng- 
land the laws do not everywhere allow 
all men to vote; ‘‘qualifications” are im- 
posed which, in their practical effect, ex- 
clude and disfranchise many who would 
otherwise have a right to vote. 

I have not 5 it necessary to defend 
everything that is done in the Northern 
States, or even everything belonging to 
New, England. I have preferred to admit, 
on the contrary, that such ‘‘qualifications,” 
and consequent exclusion and disfranchise- 
ment, have been found unprofitable and 
mischievous wherever they have been adopt- 
ed in the North; that they foster discontent, 
beget a feeling of enmity and rebellion 
against the commonwealth, and furnish op- 
portunity for demagogues to inflame and 
mislead the working people, especially in 
times of disturbed and depressed conditions 
of business and finance. It is better to 
meet the difficulties of popular ignorance 
in the South fairly and justly than to try to 
evade them. It is the American political 








idea or principle to distribute sovereignty 
as widely as possible, and in accordance 
with this priuciple all men not criminals or 
insane should have equal voice in choosing 
their rulers, no matter what their color or 
race, or their previous conditions of pover- 
ty, misfortune, ignorance or other disabili- 
ty. Men learn to use power faster by pos- 
sessing and using it than by being deprived 
of it and excluded from it; and any mani- 
fest inequality or injustice in the exclusion 
of a particular class always produces vari- 
ous unwholesome effects. It was doubtless 
natural, and to be expected, that the people 
of some of the Southern States should tr 
to escape from the difficulties of negro Suf- 
frage by poll-tax laws and other legislation 
having for its object the exclusion of most 
of the black men from the polls. Probably 
most of the Northern States would have 
done the same thing in the same circum- 
stances. Allthe same, I am certain that 
such a method cannot be permanently suc- 
cessful in this country; and even if some- 
thing of the kind was, some years ago, in- 
evitable at the South, it is now time to 
abandon it, and to acceptin full the Ameri- 
can political principle of universal Suffrage. 
Iam convinced that from this time for- 
ward it would be batter for all the interests 
of the Southern people, better for the white 
race, that all men who are citizens of the 
United States, not insane or criminals, 
should enjoy and exercise the right of Suf- 
a in the Southern States in which they 
reside, and that their exercise of this right 
should not be in any way restricted, inter- 
fered with or neutralized on account of col- 
or, race, oreven of ignorance. The first 
feature in the remedy which I would apply, 
for all the evils of ignorant negro Suffrage, 
is publicity. Let the negroes vote, fairly 
and without discrimination against them 
on account of race, and then let Southern 
writers and newspapers report and describe, 
fully and accurately, all the actions, pro- 
ceedings and characteristics of the negroes 
in politics, and in public and civil life, in- 
cluding all their follies and improprieties, 
and all the mischiefs that result from their 
possession of political rights and power. 


It never seems to occur to people, North 
or South, that the true cure for the evils of 
negro Suffrage lies in extending Suffrage to 
women. There are eight million whites 
and four million blacks in the late slave 
States. It follows that there are in those 
States as many white women as all the 
negroes—men and women. On the basis 
of Impartial Suffrage for all adult citizens, 
the white majority would equal the entire 
white male vote before reconstruction. 


H. B. B. 
~~ 


SUFFRAGE PETITION OF ITALIAN WOMEN. 


The following is a translation of the pe- 
tition for the franchise which is now being 
circulated for signature in Italy, by the Mil- 
anese ‘‘League to promote Women’s Inter- 


ests.” 
TO THE ITALIAN PARLIAMENT. 


HONORABLE GENTLEMEN :—Women citi- 
zens not having been included hitherto in 
the right of voting, even when that vote is 
called universal, appears to us no argument 
why the injustice and folly of such exclu- 
sion should be continued. 

Women have the same relations towards 
the State as other citizens. They are sub- 
ject to the same civil and penal Jaws; they 
pay the same taxes. The measures which 
provide for, affect, or punish men, provide 
for, affect, and punish us also. 

The influence of good or bad laws, the 
prosperity of peace and the disasters of war, 
educational institutions and social customs, 
are equally felt by us; while more disastrous 
for us are the effects of bad laws, such as 
those made in our absence cannot fui! to be, 
expressing only present interests, and sacri- 
ficing or imperfectly understanding absent 
interests. 

That if women might be resigned to their 
exclusion so long as the reform of the fran- 
chise was based on circumstances accessory 
to citizenship, they cannot and ought not 
to be resigned when this right is based upon 
natural capacity, and is called universal. 

It is impossible not to acknowledge that 
the agricultural laborers, from lack of com- 
munication with other classes, isolation 
from cultivated and civilized centres, and 
the nature of thcir labor, live in conditions 
opposed to intelligence and comprehension 
of national interests. They cannot be com- 
pared to the mass of women who are spread 
through every social scale, and contain mul- 
titudes devoted to teaching, to industry, to 
commerce, to professions which require 
general or specia! culture, and who live in 
active centres of public !ife and continued 
social friction. How can the exercise of the 
vote be accorded to the less capable and re- 
fused to the more intelligent? 

In all arguments based on the difference 
of our duties, we cannot accept our ex- 
clusion as the legitimate conclusion, but 
rather an increased urgency for claiming the 
vote. Ifthe conservation and guardianship 
of the race be ours, if our mission demands 
a loftier range of ideas—then neither war, 
assassination, libertinism, drunkenness, vio- 
lence, or arbitrary force of any kind can 
find any class more interested in their re- 

ression, because it has everything to lose 
in barbarism and all to gain in civilization: 
our mission to guard and sustain the human 
race renders everything which degrades and 
injures that race most abhorrent to us. 

The example of various American States, 
in which women exercise the political vote 
with so much advantage to the public; of 
England, where they are electors in the muni- 
cipalities, and are eligible to the school 
boards, and where they are on the eve of 
gaining the political vote, guarantee oy 
from taking that famous leap in the dar 
which has become the consecrated formula 
of stubborn conservatism. ; 

While we claim the right of voting with 
the conviction that we claim a right inborn 
with humin individuals, and reject oppo- 
sition based on historical precedents as an- 
tagonistic to our modern civilization, we de- 
clare that it is unjust to impose laws, to ap- 











ply penalties, to assign to us responsibility 
or want of responsibility, capacity or inca- 
pacity, admission or exclusion, in our 
absence, without a question, without a 
hearing, without permission to explain our 
own needs, make our own demands, defend 
our own intcrests, not even permitting us to 
confide our cause to persons in whom we 
have confidence—we declare this to bea 
violent and despotic oppression of natural 
rights, and irreconcilable with the nature of 
representative governments. 

Ve record our conviction that the right 
to vote isa human right, and that law is a 
social compact, and that no one is held to 
the conditions of a contract to which he has 
not been a contracting party, or to submit 
to a state of things that he has not desired. 

You do not consider yourselves sufficicnt- 
ly represented by your equals, although 
your interests compared with ours are para- 
mount in every social degree; still less can 
we be represented by you, we, who are 
sacrificed by all your laws and rules. 

We wish for the vote because, as part of 
humanity, sve belong to its life and history, 
and we have a right that our ideas, our in- 
terests, our necessities, our views, should 
have an ‘nfluence directly from our con- 
science and responsibilities, and not indirect- 
ly through your passions and weakness; we 
wish for it that our daughters may be hap- 
pier than we, and may enjoy, with their 
husbands and brothers, the advantages of 
having a country; we wish it because it is 
our duty to wish for it, and not to cease 
from the claim till reason and justice have 
found the way to your conscience. 

We, Italian women, submit these reasons 
to you, Italian legislators, who are our fel- 
low-citizens, fathers, brothers, husbands, 
friends, and sons, nourished, educated, and 
loved by us, and children of that generation 
which has fought for liberty. 


ONE WOMAN'S RECEIPT. 





Some years ago, there lived in Philadel- 
phia a thrifty pair; the husband's business 
was one that his wife could assist in, so she 
was in every way his helpmeet, besides being 
his housekeeper and his savings bank. They 
were happy and prospering in their own 
little house—the Philadelphian’s patent idea 
of comfort. After a time the man grew 
ambitious to get on a more showy footing. 
He took to politics—as is the duty of all citi- 
zens, when this means politics and water. 
Unfortunately it was politics and whisky in 
his case, the sort of ward-politics that is 
carried on in the liquor saloons. He grew 
to be such an important man in this ‘‘com- 
bination” that he could not attend to his 
private business any more. Ifthis were the 
story of ‘‘Mulhooly,” the rest of it would be 
that, in spite of his empty shop and un- 
finished orders, he went on getting rich. 
But X. was not a high politician of that 
kind. He was of the sort that is used—not 
a master in the political trade. His wife, 
left alone in the shop, did her best; but for 
the very fact that she was alone, that he was 
never seen, custumers began to suspect 
something. Orders that he had taken went 
wrong; cumplaints were made of lost goods 
that had been trusted to him. She had to 
make them good. Here again, the story 
ought to turn that she built up the business 
herself again, and put up her own name as 
a sole trader. But she was a poor, heart- 
broken woman. She wanted to reclaim him, 
and not even the business was as important 
to her as what was become of her husband 
all the days and nights that he stayed away 
from her. They were half starved, but she 
kept up a decent appearance still, kept her 
children clean and herself tidy. One day a 
strange thing happened. This respectable, 
neat woman, with her two pretty children, 
made her appearance in the tavern where 
this man spent his days. She did not make 
ascene; she did not come for that. She 
quietly took her seat there and waited for 
him. People came up to her and urged her 
to go home, saying that this low drinking 
place was no place for her and her children. 
‘*Wherever their father stays,’’ she replied, 
‘tis the place for his children and for me.” 
Of course he was ready soon to go home. 
Some men would have been brutal—have 
struck or cursed at her for interference, but 
this man was only weak, not cowardly. 
The next day he went to another place. 
She followed presently, with the bright little 
children. This was kept up for some weeks. 
The tavern-keepers grew uneasy. They 
couldn’t stand the mute witness of the man’s 
weakness. They could not complain of her, 
for she said nothing,did nothing, only sat and 
watched. She did not cry or entreat while 
her husband lounged up to the bar to drink. 
She simply sat by, pained and intent, with 
the two children kept very close to her, as 
if she would shut out from their eyes and 
ears such talk and such sights. No tavern- 
keeper could stand it. One after another 
refused to sell liquor to a man so guarded. 
Finally it began to tell on him—this gentle, 
faithful watch. He stopped drinking, drop- 
ped his ‘‘political” associates, that had led 
him to it, and began toturn over a new leaf. 
He picked up his old business again, but 
finally concluded to move to another place 
and make a clean start. He is now pros- 
perous, and his experience is not the least 
part of his gains, This was the way one 
woman reformed her husband; with never 
a spoken word, she fairly shamed him out 
of his ruin, by letting him see that wherever 
he sank to there she and the children were 
bound to be, and that even in danger or 
foulness she still looked to him to protect 
them. For better, for worse, she had mar- 
ried him, and even when he took the worse 
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there would she and his children be. It was 
an appeal to his manhood, and a very un- 
comfortable appeal to the manhood of all 
who stood around, or who dropped in to 
drink. Not a crying woman—not even a 
praying one, as any one could see— ut, by 
the mute appeal of her presence there, finally 
conquering for decency and happiness 
again. 
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A BRAVE GIBL. 

On last Wednesday night, when O'Neil, 
Donahue and Olmstead went down to death, 
a noble girl, but fifteen years of age, was 
watching for the safety of those whose duty 
called them out over the railroad in the fear- 
ful storm. Kate Shelly, whose father was 
killed on the railroad some years ago, lives 
with her mother just on the east side of the 
river, and nearly opposite where the engine 
made the fearful plunge and Donahue and 
Olmstead lost their lives. Miss Shelly and 
her mother heard the crash, and, realizing 
what had happened, Kate took a lantern 
and started for the wreck. Her light soon 
went out, but she felt her way through the 
woods and fallen timbers to the edge of the 
dashing waters that covered the drowned 
men. She could hear, above the roar of the 
storm, the voice of Wood, the engineer, 
who had caught in atree top. She knew 
that the express, with its load of passengers, 
was nearly due. She, a young girl, was the 
only living being who could prevent an aw- 
ful catastrophe. The telegraph office at 
Moingona or Boone was the only place 
where she could notify the officers. To 
Boone was five miles over hills and through 
the woods, and before she could get there 
the express would have passed. To Moin- 
gona was only a mile, but between here and 
Moingona was the Des Moines river, ten or 
fifteen feet above its natural height, and to 
cross this she must pass over the railroad 
bridge, fifty feet above the swollen waters, 
She must cross this bridge, four hundred 
feet lonz, with nothing but the ties and 
rails, the wind blowinga gale. Not one 
man in a thousand but would have shrunk 
from such a task. But this brave girl 
gathered about her her flowing skirts, and 
on hands and knees crawled over the long 
bridge from tie to tie. With the blood from 
her lacerated knees staining her dress, she 
reached the shore and ran the remaining 
half-mile to the telegraph office. Breathless 
and in broken accents she told her story and 
fainted in the arms of the bystanders. The 
wires were set at work and a more horrible 
disaster was averted. — Ogden Reporter. 
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WHAT IS WOMAN’S SPHERE? 





In every age and country Woman has had 
her sphere of usefulness. In China and In- 
dia, she has been literally a beast of bur- 
den, not even supposed to have a soul, and 
taught to scorn the idea that she had any 
relation of equality with man. But, through 
missionary influence, she is now emerging 
from her moral darkness. Women were 
among the first converts to Christianity, 
proving thé divinity of their faith by the for- 
titude with which they met the most cruel 
persecutions. How nobly did they enguge 
in all the religious movements of Wesley 
and Whitefield, although society has ever 
sought to silence their lips! Comparative- 
ly few have distinguished themselves in a 
high sense, because the universal opinion 
of mankind in every age has been that Wo- 
man’s mission was to please and gratify 
men. If Woman does ‘‘jump at her conclu- 
sions by intuition,” while man grinds his 
out in the mill of conscious superiority, is 
it not due in part to her defective education? 
If she have the capacity, as has been proved 
in many instances, why should she not have 
the advantage of as thorough a collegiate 
courseasa man? She is no more deficient 
in patience, perseverance and true heroism; 
let her have the same privilege of cultivat- 
ing these qualities. Are not many examples 
recorded of ancient heroic women, like the 
enterprising Semiramis, who travelled 
through her vast empire erecting noble 
buildings for use, or as ornaments of her 
cities, employing two millions of men in 
enlarging and beautifying Babylon? The 
forty year's rule of this ambitious queen pos- 
siblv inspired Plato to plead the right of 
women to share in the management of pub- 
lic affairs, in the government of States and 
the conduct of armies. 

What bravery was shown by Judith, the 
beautiful Jewess of Bethalia, who perilled 
her own life and secured the head of the 
Assyrian general, who had spread terror 
and desolation, by his vindictive destruction 
of life and property. The Tyrians, Sidoni- 
ans and others, entreated peace, offering all 
their possessions, but he arrogantly avowed 
that all nations should serve his king and 
worship him as God. Thus the bravery and 
firm reliance upon God of one woman, 
caused the complete overthrow of an im- 
mense army which had set God at defiance. 

True heroism is not evinced as much in a 
few daring deeds of valor, asin patiently 
bearing the ills of life and cheerfully per- 
forming its onerous duties. So long as the 
prosperity of our country depends so much 
upon Woman, should she not be fitted to 
perform her part well? To train others, 
must she not first be well disciplined her- 





self? When in agony of soul she sees her 
husband and sons ruthlessly torn from her, 
does she not long for power to help destroy 
the monster intemperance, which has be- 
come the great curse of our land? Does it 
necessarily make her more bold, more mas- 
culine, to be interested in her country’s wel- 
fare, than to be a fashionable butterfly? 

As a rule, have the sons of our most fash- 
ionable women become distinguished for 
great intellectual powers? If ‘gossip be- 
longs exclusively to women,” is it not well 
that they should become interested in a 
higher and nobler work, since it is a well- 
knowa fact that children inherit the most 
prominent traits of the mother? 

M. A. Dz 
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A DANGEROUS TOY. 

Toy pistols are now freely sold for twen- 
ty-five cents each, which are real pistols. 
They are not toys in any sense. A real 
cartridge is sold to go with them, and ona 
little metallic plate is inscribed the futile 
legend, ‘‘For blank cartridges only,” thus 
confessing the dangerous character of the 
weapon when anything but blank is used. 
The caliber is about a quarter of an inch, 
and hence it is easy to load with’ bits of 
gravel, shingle nails, large shot, and other 
projectiles. A Boston boy of sixteen was 
hit upon the head with something from one 
of those infernal machines, and is not likely 
to live. Human flesh has little resistance to 
offer to a shot at close quarters from these 
things, of which probably thousands will be 
placed in the hands of children in the next 
week. They are real pistols, the discharge 
of which in public places is a violation of 
city ordinance, and should be stopped. 
Their sale ought to be prohibited in the 
State. 
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AN INSTINCTIVE DISCRIMINATION. 

It is undoubtedly a true proposition that 
women wil! use Suffrage upon questions in- 
volving a moral principle, with greater free- 
dom from party lines and dictation than 
men. It is equally true that they will also 
exercise, to a greater degree than men, an 
instinctive discrimination between right and 
wrong, and between fitness and unfitness. 
These qualities, pertaining in so marked a 
degree to women, are especially desirable in 
the electors of a republic, because the sta- 
bility of a nation is based upon the morali- 
ty of its citizens. Hence it would be wise 
political policy, dictated by the highest and 
purest statesmanship, to give the best citi- 
zens—women—the ballot, in order that jus- 
tice and right should rule our country. 

So ably, in fact, so overwhelmingly, have 
the ladies of this State answered the frivo- 
lous objections urged against equal rights 
by the Jerald-Bee-Democrat triumvirate, 
that further ‘answers are unnecessary. 
Scarcely can one of the live, progressive pa- 
pers published in this State be examined 
without finding the flimsy, fallacious and 
prejudiced articles from either of the trium- 
virate, riddled by polished irony, cut by 
keen sarcasm, overthrown by sound rea- 
soning, and snowed under by unanswerable 
arguments, The majority of these answers 
come from women whose knowledge of 
statesmanship and political economy, as 
shown by their articles, far exceeds that of 
men, who urge against them ‘‘women’s ig- 
norance and incapacity” as a reason for de- 
nying them Suffrage—an exhibition of 
monstrous male egotism !— Western Woman's 
Journal. 
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A FRAUDULENT DIVORCE. 

Colorado divorces are not valid in Eng- 
land. Indeed, if there are many of them 
like one which has just come before the 
English court of probate and divorce, they 
ought not tobe. A man named Medley, 
son of an Englishman naturalized in the 
United States, married, in December, 1877, 
an Englishwoman one year his senior, he 
being twenty-five years of age. Early in 
1878 Medley made a visit to this country, 
and while here he fell in love with a mar- 
ried woman named Maria Louisa Browne. 
Of course he did not tell Mrs. Medley of 
this, but, on the contrary, on his return to 
England he showed her much affection. In 
November of the same year she saw him off 
to Paris, whither he said he was going on 
business. Four days later she received a 
letter from him, in which he told her he 
was going to India, because their natures 
were opposed, and that he should not re- 
turn. Instead, however, of going to India, 
he returned to the United States, and on the 
4th of December, 1878, presented a petition 
for divorce to the SupremeCourt ofColorado, 
alleging cruelty on the part of his wife, 
specifying dates of the acts of cruelty ante- 
rior to that of the marriage. Mrs. Medley 
was not notified of the proceedings at all. 
The divorce was granted. Mrs. Browne 
meanwhile had obtained a divorce from her 
husband in Chicago, and the parties so re- 
leased were married. In January, 1880, the 
first Mrs, Medley learned for the first time 
the truth about the matter, anda day or 
two afterwards went to Paris and saw her 
former husband, who showed her much at- 
tention, sending her fruit. and flowers, and 
confirmed thestory. Thereupon Mrs. Med- 
ley brought in the English court a suit for 





divorce. The court gave her a decree, on 
the ground of the bigamous marriage and 
adultery of Mr. Medley,—which is equiva- 


a shameful fraud. If war should be de- 
clared by the United States on the ground 
of English contempt of an American court, 
we should wish to be on the British side. 


THE QUEEN AND WOMEN DOCTORS. 





Queen Victoria is behind the times. She 
openly discountenances female physicians. 
The International Medical Congress, at 
London, last week, decided not to admit 
lady doctors to the meeting. It is stated 
that the decision was influenced by the 
Queen. At the preliminary meeting of the 
executive committee the majority were in 
favor of Jadies being admitted, but they 
were overruled by Sir William Jenner, who 
declared that he was empowered to remove 
the name of the Queen as patron of thecon- 
gress if lady doctors were admitted to the 
medical meetings. The majority should 
have allowed the removal, though it is hard 
to ask a sfibject to do anything in opposi- 
tion to the sovereign. This action of the 
Queen was probably a reflex of the wishes 
of Jenner, the court physician. The Queen 
thought it creditable to show the work of 
her daughter Beatrice at our centennial. 
That was embroidery. The work of any 
other person’s daughter ought to be toler 
ated, if creditable. Yes! the Queen is 
“slow.” But what shall we say of the phy- 
sicians who consented to the exclusion of 
the women-physicians?— Commonwealth. 

— OO 
FIRE WITHOUT SMOKE. 

A St. Paul (Minn.) inventor claims to 
have solved the problem of having fire with- 
out smoke. He has on exhibition, in Chica- 
go a hydro-carbon furnace, which, he 
claims, overtops all other smoke consumers, 
Not alone does it yield a fire of intense 
heat, absolutely free from smoke, but at a 
much less cost than that of wood or coal. 
The fuel used is a combination of petrole- 
um, steam, and atmospheric air. The steam 
atomizes the oil and projects it in the form 
of spray into a perforated chamber, absorb- 
ing on its way alarge amount of air, 
and at last issuing through the perforations 
as anon-luminous flame of intense heat. 
There is no danger of explosion, as for a 50- 
horse power boiler the size of the only ori- 
fice through which it can pass is but 1 60th 
of aninch. The furnace needs no draught, 
has no chimney, and can be run at an ex- 
pense of one cent per horse power per hour. 


HUMOROUS. 


Tom Moore traced his descent from the 
Ark, as follows: Noah had three sons— 
Shem, Ham, and one more. 








‘If Jones undertakes to pull my ears, ”’said 
a loud-spoken young map, ‘‘he’ll just have 
his hands full.” Those who heard him 
looked at his ears, and smiled. 


“Eugenie, Eugenie, will you still insist 
on wearing the hair of another woman up- 
on your head?” ‘Alphonse, do you still 
insist upon wearing the skin of another calf 
upon your feet?” 


‘“‘Hi! where did you get them trousers?” 
asked an Irishman of a man who happened 
to be passing with a remarkably short pair 
of trousers. ‘‘I got them where they grew,” 
was the indignant reply. ‘‘Then, by my 
conscience,” said Pat, ‘‘you’ve pulled them 
a year too soon!” 


“Edward, what do I hear?—that you 
have disobeyed your grandmother, who 
told you just now not to jump down these 
steps?” ‘Grandma didn’t tell us not to, pa- 
pa; she only came to the door and said: ‘I 
wouldn’t jump down those steps, boys,’ and 
rey: t think she would, an old lady 
ike her.” 
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IN FRONT OF OUR DINING ROOMS. 


LADIES’ LUNCH, 


23 AVON STREET. 


A Delicious and F: t Cup of Tea or Coffee, with 
Cream, 5 cents; a Ric wae Stew, 15cents; Tender- 
loin steak, 20 cents. All the luxuries and delicacies 
of the season, cooked to order, at very reasonable 
prices. Ladies’ Toilet Room attached. 











$72* WEEK. $12 a day at home easily made. 
Costly outfit free. Address Truz & Co., Au- 
gusta, Maine. 
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CEPHALINE, 
S®) This invaluable Nerve Food has 
than 100 New Ba wy more 
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HE. THAYER & 
TON Ma 


Vertigo and all Nervous 


MEDICAL REGISTER. 


Sarah A. Colby, M: D. 
Office and Residence, 
17 Hanson Street, Boston. 


Office hours from 1@ le . M., 
w -, BO alate Baro 4 














It isan UNEQUALLED TONIC for the whole sys- 
tem; resews and nourishes the Nerve Tissnes and 
IMPARTS LASTING VITAL FORCE. It should 
be at hand in ovary household. Urge your Druggist 
to get it, or we will mail it postpaid on receipt of 
price, 50 cents ger hox, six boxes, $2.50. 
Authentic Proofs. Address 
H. F. THAYER & CO.., 
13 Tempie Piace, Boston, Mass, 


$ 5 20 rday at home. Samples worth $1 
(0 Free. Address StintOn & Co,, Port 
land, Maine. 


MRS. LYDIA E. PINKHAM, 


Or LYNN, MASS., 


Has mace the Discovery! 


Her Vegetable Compound the Saviour of 
her Sex. 
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HEALTH, HOPE AND HAPPINESS RESTORED 
BY THE USE OF 


LYDIA E, PINKHAM’S 


Vegetable Compound, 


The Positive Cure for 


ALL FEMALE COMPLAINTS 


Lvdia E. Pinkham’s 
VEGETABLE COMPOUND. 


The Positive Cure 

FOR ALL FEMALE COMPLAINTS, 

This preparation restores the blood to its natural 
condition, directs the vital power aright, strengthens 
the muscles of the uterus and lifts it into place, and 
gives it tone and strength, so that the cure is radical 
and entire. It strengthens the back and pelvic re- 
gion; it gives tone to the whole nervons system; it 
restores displaced organs to their natural position. 
That feeling of bearing down, causing pain, weight 
and backache, is always permanently cured by its 


use. 

It will, at all times and under all circumstances, 
act in harmony with the laws that govern the female 
system, 

For the cure of Kidney Complaints of either sex. 
this Componnd is unsurpassed. 

Lydia E. Pinkham’s Vegetable Compound is pre- 
pared at the propiietor’s laboratory, No. 233 Western 
avenue, Lynn, Mass. 


Price $1. Six Bottles to one address, $5 


Mrs. Pinkham freely answers all letters of inqui- 
ry. Send for pamphlets. Address as above, 

No family should be without Lydia E. Pinkhiam’s 
LIVER PILLS. They cure Constipation, Bilious- 
ness, and Torpidity of the Liver. 25 cents per box. 
Sold by all Druggists. 


IDNEWWorT® 
THE ONLY MEDICINE} 


IN EITHER LIQUID OR DRY FORM 
That Acts at the same time on 


Ma THE LIVER, THE BOWELS," 
Y AND THE EIDNEYS. 
WHY ARE WE sick?) 


Because we allow these great organs to 

become clogged or torpid, and poisonous 

rs humorsare therefore forced into the blood 
that should be expelled naturally. 


>KIDNEY-WORT 


WILL SURELY CURE 
IY KMONEY DISEASES, 


LIVER COMPLAINTS, 
PILES, CONSTIPATION, URINARY § 7 
DISEASES, FEMALE WEAKNESSES, 
AND NERVOUS DISORDERS, 
by causing free action of these organe and 
restoring their power to throw off disease. 
A Why suffer Bilious pains and aches? 
Why tormented with Piles, Constipation? 
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¢ GET IT OF YOUR DRUGGIST. PRICE, $1.00 rs 
WELLS, RICHARDSON & Co., Prop’s, 
(Will send the dry post-paid.) BURWING@ION, V7. 
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The above popular hygienic garment is manufac 
tured by the undersigned from patterns furnishe 
us by the patentee, Mrs. S. T. Converse, and is of 
ered at reduced prices by 

I. D. ALLEN & CO., 21 Witter Street, 

CUSHMAN & WIGHT, 37 Temple Place 
And ladies furnishing stores generally. 

dies who cannot be fitted by ready-made gar 
ments are invited to call at our manufactoryan 
leave their orders, which will be executed in the bes 
manrer and at a small advance upon the price o 
ready-made garments. 


GEORGE FROST & CO. - 





287 Devonshire St. . Boston 








Mrs. Dr. TUCK, 


ECLECTIC AND A THOROUGH MEDICAL 


ELECTRICIAN. . 
Chronic Diseases a Specialty, 

Catarrah treated constitutionally and by inhala- 
tions locally. Wore and Electric bathe cannot 
be estimated too highly in cases of Debility, Nervous 
Prostrations, Rheumatism, Neuralgia, Tumors, Pa- 
ralysis. The Doctor's methods of treating Kelaney 
a Geadte, on ee Micturition, 

" ous 

nent eu . ic an Topsy, are perma- 

e large sales of her improved Rheumatic Plas- 
teré, advertise themselvea, ar will only add, they 
are @ specific for deep-seated inflamation wherever 
located in the system, and of course will cure Rheu- 
matism, Neuralgia, Sciatica, Bunions, Indig: stion, . 
Pai. in back, liver, head and joints, 

Her Hyginic Abdominal Supporters, Elastic bands 
Umbili Trusses made to order. Dr. Richards 
Hose and Skirt Supporters, which no woman or child 
can afford to do without as they are the enly Su 
porters based upon Hygienic principles, and the 
clasps that does not cut the hose. Syringes 
auueee Urinals can be obtained as usual at her 
office. ' 


28 Winter St., Room 16, Boston, Mass 
Hygienic Retreat, . South Weymouth. 


SWARTHMORE COLLEGE, 


(near Philadelphia, Pa.) 
UNDER CARE OF FRIENDS. 
BOTH SEXES ADMITTED 
THREE COLLEGE COURSES. 
Classical, Literary and Scientific. 
TEACHERS’ COURSE. 
PREPARATORY SCHOOL, 
For particulars address, 
EDWARD H. MAGILL. President, 
Swarthmore, Delaware Co,, Penn. ly25 


BOSTON UNIVERSITY 
School of Medicine. 


OPEN TO BOTH sExEsS 


With Equal Studies, Duties, and Priv- 
lleges. 

The lectures of the seventh year began Octob 
1879, and continued to June, 18so. This Medinet 
School was one of the first in this country to require 
apreliminary examination and to furnish & three 
years’ graded course. To secure still more thorough 
results an optional four years’ course is established 
by which the graduate attains an additional degree 
in Medicine and Surgery as an evidence of study. 

The New England Female Medical College, the 
first school ever established for the medical education 
of women, was, in 1874, by an act of the i ture 
united wlth Boston University School of Medicine. 
ow announcements or information, address the 

ean. 


I. T. TALBO., M.D. 
‘66 Marlborough Street, 
BOSTON, MASS. ly 


ANNIE T. FOGG. 


DRESS REFORM ROOMS. 
§ HAMILTON PLACE, 


(opp, Park St. Church, Boston.) 

















Ladies’ and Children’s Undergarments made te 
order, in superior styie and warranted to fit. 
COMBINATION UNDER FLANNELS, 

In all sizes, for Winter or Summer wear, made 
to order. 

2 3 





¥ 
fir 


Circalars with Descriptions, Prices, and Ful 
Direction for Measurements for any garment or 
pattern sent by mail to any ¢ ddrees. 


LADIES’ FURNISHING GOODS in im- 
proved makes at lowest prices. 


All Patterns from my rooms are cut 
from Measure and Warranted. 


Orders taken for 


THE LADIES’ IMPROVED BOOT. 


\ Cp . 
ANNIE T. FOGG, 


6 Hamilton Place, Boston. 
(Formerly at 25 Winter St. 





HOP BITTERS. 


(A Medicine, not a Drink.) 
CONTAINS 
HOPS, BUCHU, MANDRAKE, 
DANDELION, 


AND THE PUREST AND Best MEprIcaL QUALI- 
TIES OF ALL OTHER BITTERS. 


THEY CURE 


All Diseases of the Stomach, Bowels, Blood, 
Liver, Kidneys, and Urinary Organs, Ner- 
vo Stee pecially 


$1000 IN COLD. 
Will be paid for a case they will not cure or 
ing i 
help, or for onything | mere or injurious 
ik your druggist for Hop Bitt 
them before ie sleep. ripe Sd 


tates * naelie ten 
D I.C. 1s an absolute and irresistible cure for 
Drunkenness, use of Ces tobacco and 
arcotics. 
















SEND FoR CIRCULAR. 
above sold by droggiste, 
Co., Rochester, N. Y., & Toronto, Ont, 






All 
Hop Bitters Mfg. 
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A WOMAN’S EXPEKIENCE IN FARMING. 


Eprron JournNAL:—Although a resident 
of the city, I am fond of reading agricultu- 
ral papers. In doing so my attention was 
drawn by some poetry nestled in a corner. 
At the same moment an article caught my 
eye on the use of carrots for coloring but- 
ter, and acted like a fusee in the storehouse 
of memory, leading me to exclaim, ‘‘Carrots 
forever!” 

Years ago, when I was young, and the 
world younger, I lived upon a farm. In- 
deed, I there spent the most happy days of 
my life—days that I still remember with 
satisfaction, for nothing seemed drudgery. 
In my farm work no subjectever caused me 
so much thought as the best method of 
making butter. My husband had said to me: 

“We have only this small farm, and we 
must get aliving from it. In order to do 
80, we must keep all thestock we can. We 
have now seven of the best milch cows in 
the county, with young stock coming on; 
our pasturage is good; it seems to me that 
with management the profits from our dairy 
might be something quite handsome, But, 
after the milk is brought into the house, 
there my mission ends. You must decide 
what shall be done with it, so as to produce 
the best results.” 

I engaged in the work with courage and 
enthusiasm, making needle, pen, books and 
visiting of secondary importance. I set to 
work to see if a dairy could be made prof- 
itable. One thing was certain: we could 
not sell our milk, and if we did so, we could 
raise no pork, of which we had achoice lot, 
with more in prospective. I first intended 
to make both butter and cheese, and remem- 
bering that my mother-in-law was a famous 
cheesemaker, wrote to her for counsel and 
direction, which she answered by appearing 
upon the scene. Soon, under her skillful 
hands, we had two fine cheeses that would 
make the mouth of an epicure water. I 
watched the process closely, and thought I 
remembered her minute directions. 

As I look back upon those days of cheese- 
making, what visions of disaster and defeat 
rise up before me! Some of these, could I 
relate them, would make a Turk laugh, for 
my experience in that line was wholly un- 
like that of Charles Sumner, who said that 
every defeat of his was ‘‘only a milestone on 
the road to success.” I learned, to my cost, 
that nothing can be done in a month suc- 
cessfully, which had taken others years of 
experience and attention to do well. After 
many failures I at last said: 

‘‘Now I am going to makea cheese which 
shall excite the envy of all the neighbors, 
for they shall all have a slice, and the min- 
ister shall have half of it.” 

Here I heard a suppressed remark in the 
sitting room, ‘‘Green it will be,” but, un- 
heeding it, I went to work with a will, and, 
from the collective richness of two days’ 
milk, the cheese was made, and decorated 
with sage leaves in an astonishing ‘‘floral 
design.” But alas! the whole process was 
spoiled through my zeal and impatience. 
The creamy white whey was ruthlessly stir- 
red out of it. Too heavy a pressure was 
put upon it at first. All too soon it was 
taken from the press. Although Hannah, 
the housemaid, said ‘“‘It is soft in the mid- 
dle, ma’am,” I was set upon making a quick 
job of it, for I longed to see it reposing in 
its creamy beauty on the empty shelves of 
our cheese pantry. After considerable ex- 
ertion we slipped the hoop off, when the 
cheese gave an ominous sough, and down it 
went upon the floor, and spread out like a 
load of homeceopathic pellets. 

Hanazah threw her apron over her head in 
fright, while I felt as if every star in the 
firmament was blinking at me, and the ‘‘red 
planet Mars” had fallen at my feet. The 
cheese was not, however, more effectually 
crushed than was my pride. Surveying 
the field, I said calmly: ‘‘It is one of the 
lost arts, I will never attempt it again.” 
The ill-treated curd was gathered up and 
hidden away, and from time to time we fed 
it out to the stock. But it seemed to me 
that Major, our favorite porker, gave me a 
most comical leer as he squealed and quar- 
reled for the last morsel of that ill-fated 
cheese. 

It was hardly disposed of when, to my 
dismay, my mother-in-law popped in, ‘‘just 
to see,” she said, ‘‘that famous cheese which 
she heard was in process of making.” I 
could only say: ‘‘Had you been here it 
would not have happened.” The attempt 
to excite the envy of my neighbors by 
cheese-making, with which I started out 
with such a flourish of trumpets, proved my 
Waterloo. I made an unconditional sur- 
render, and turned my attention to butter- 
making. 

It was comparatively easy to make firm, 
sweet, yellow butter when the cows could 
fill themselves with the tender, sweet grass 
that made the hills so beautifu) in June and 
in September, when green fodder was gen- 
erously fed to them. But what of those 
months when nothing but hay and roots 
could be supplied, and still we were having 
considerable milk that must be turned to 
the best account? I was dismayed at the 
thought of making such asoft, white, herby 
compound as we had bought at the county 
stores. It was clear tome by this time that 
if a man must both hold and drive, if he 





would thrive in his department of farm 
work, so a woman, if she would have nice 
butter, must superintend everything, from 
seeing the cows regularly and cleanly miik- 
ed to packing the butter for market. 

In our old farmhouse there were a great 
many utensils for dairying, of the most 
primitive models, heavy, clumsy and incon- 
venient. Little churns, with iron work 
enough to make a small Corliss engine, re- 
quiring much labor toclean. Dash-churns, 
whose best quality was to splash the cream 
higher and farther than the “breaking 
waves,” of which Mrs. Hemans sings; great 
barrel churns, which taxed the patience and 
blistered the hands of our whole working 
force, in and out of doors. When I declared 
that we must have anew churn, my hus- 
band, in a mild deprecating way, said: 

“Why, the woman who occupied this 
house before us, used that big barrel churn 
thirty years, and thought it excellent; it 
seems asif we might get along with it.” 

“Of course,” I said, ‘‘she never knew that 
any other was made; but she is dead, you 
know, and the wonder is that she lived so 
long. Thirty years! and worry over such 
achurn as that, and lug up and down the 
cellar-stairs a stone cream jar holding five 
gallons! Then to think of the heavy wooden 
milk-pails, requiring as much strength to 
lift fs would carry an ox! I cannot be a 
martyr in any such way.” 

No general, on the eve of battle, ever 
looked over his munitions of war with a 
more critical eye then I did the utensiis and 
appliances provided for in-door and out- 
door work, and I could see the difference. 
The latest improved ploughs, reapers, rakes 
and hoes attested the wisdom of my hus- 
band, and made him successful in his farm- 
ing operations. One morning [ said, with 
a smile: 

‘When you goto town to buy that mow- 
ing machine, I want to ride over with you 
and buy a new churn.” 

ForI had determined to do without a 
new bonnet, dress and carpet, and buy in- 
stead some new and convenient things with 
which to do my house and dairy work. 
After examining many mun’s inventions to 
do woman’s work, we bought achure much 
resembling an Armstrong gun, when mount- 
ed upon its carriage. Should I live a hun- 
dred years I shall never forget the day we 
brought home that famous churn! The 
boys, always full of the spirit of ’7%6, 
fairly stood on their heads with fun, and 
declared they would fire a salute from it on 
the Fourth of July, which was near at hand. 
I told them they might, but it. must be a 
ball of butter instead of lead,—something 
more desirable in times of peace. 

Our neighbors came over to see the ‘‘new- 
fanglec notion,” but soon acknowledged 
it to be no Quaker gun. Itwas wonderful 
how quick and well it acted. It was work- 
ed by a crank, after the manner of a grind- 
stone, one end being much larger and heav- 
ier than the other, so that every turn of the 
crank brought the contents of the churn 
down with great force. It was enough to 
gladden the eye and cheer the heart of the 
most unhappy dyspeptic to see the huge, 
solid, yellow balls of butter that came out 
of the muzzle of that ‘‘strange device,” 
which I could have hugged with delight, 
and cried ‘‘Excelsior,” so pleased was I. 
I also replaced the clumsy earthen-ware 
vessels with tin ones, and found a great 
gain, both in the time it took to wash them 
and in the expenditure of strength in hand- 
ling. 

“But what,” some one may say, ‘‘has all 
this to do with carrots?” Just this: Dur- 
ing four or five months of the year our but- 
ter would not be yellow, and although it 
might be sweet and firm, its lack of color 
detracted from its market value. To rem- 
edy this, I experimented in various ways to 
give the butter color by the use of annotto, 
or the yolks of eggs, but nothing hit the 
mark like the juice of scraped carrots, while 
its peculiar sweetness added to rather than 
detracted from the flavor. 

Doubtless, in the many years which have 
passed since I laid down the butter-ladle and 
scraped my last carrot, there may be im- 
proved methods in the making of both butter 
and cheese. But I never see a new article 
for coloring butter advertised, without 
wishing to try it. I was reading, not long 
since, an account of a farmer who was get- 
ting a fabulous price for all the butter he 
could make, and had received it for years, 
all because the strictest attention had been 
paid to details, and especially to cleanliness. 
The process was almost identical with the 
one by which I made the business a success 
years ago, which I will summarize as fol- 
lows: 

Our stock consisted of Devon and Ayr- 
shire cattle, with the exception’of one pure 
blood Jersey,—Old ‘‘Meek Eyes,” as we 
called her,—and our account with her, I 
remember, showed a nett income of ninety- 
five dollarsin one year, from the sale of but- 
terand milk, and twenty-five dollars for 
her calf, sold when two weeksold. We 
milked regularly und strained into shallow 
pans, skimmed every twenty-four hours, 
and churned every two days in warm 
weather. We had everything sweet and 
clean; all utensils used for milk were scald- 
ed thoroughly. The butter, after being 
washed in two waters and beaten together 





very compactly in the churn, was salted, 
our invariable rule being one pound of salt 
and one ounce of white sugar to twenty 
pounds of butter. After the cream was in 
the churn we tested the temperature with a 
thermometer; when above sixty degrees 
Fahreuheit, we put in ice to reduce it to that 
point; when below it, we put in warm wa- 


_ter to raise it. My experience was that six- 


ty degrees would always produce hard, waxy 
butter, in the least possible time. Our 
milk cellar was on the southwest side, 
well-ventilated, with concrete bottom. We 
kept nothing but milk and butter in this 
room, and the milk was placed upon hang- 
ing shelves. The butter stood twenty-four 
hours, and then was put upin various ways 
to suit customers. 

In cold weather, we scalded our milk 
night and morning, having a large tin boiler 
for the purpose, with a false bottom to hold 
water, and we were well paid for the extra 
labor by an increase of butter, by the short- 
er time it took to churn, and by the absence 
of that hayey taste, which so often spoils 
winter butter. It always brought a good 
price. 

The above rules having been well tested, 
and proving a pecuniary success, | said: 
‘‘Men may come, and men may go; these 
rules go on forever.” Whatever else was neg- 
lected, my dairy was my first consideration. 
We obtained the very highest prices,and kept 
our customers for years. I felt a little re- 
turn of my old vanity, when I received the 
premium at two county fairs; but, remem- 
bering my cheese experience, I always said 
it was owing to the old Jersey cow. 

With the raising of four or five calves a 
year, and a large quantity of nice pork, 
which found ready sale in Boston markets, 
we found our dairy to give quite a hand- 
some income. We paid off our mortgage 
and other debts, furnished our house com- 
fortably, and laid by something to educate 
the boys. Atthe end of the sixth year my 
husband returned from Boston, after selling 
our winter produce, bringing with him 
books for himself and the boys, which they 
had long coveted, and for me a set of furs, 
a blue silk dress and a writing desk. We 
were the happiest and best conteated fami- 
ly in the world. 

But every dream must have its awaken- 
ing, for in the course of time my husband 
resolved to move to the city, and with many 
regrets and some tears, I had to bid fare- 
well to all my greatness. I often think 
that the best compliment I ever had, was 
from a kind old neighbor, who said to me: 

‘‘Well, yer man’s agoing into a perfession 
in the city, is he? If he’s going to make a 
fine lady of you, he’ll spile the best dairy- 
woman in the hull county.” 

Dear old friend! simple and uneducated, 
yet wise and generous! He used often to 
laugh at our mistakes, for I had been 
brought up in town, and was ignorant of 
many things pertaining to farm life; but he 
stood by us ‘‘young things,” as he called 
us, in every emergency, and was proud to 
say that ‘“‘in spite of book learning,” we 
‘had come out of the big end of the horn.” 

When ! hear of so many people selling 
their houses and land to foreigners, and 
coming to the city to battle for a subsist- 
ence amidst its ceaseless worry and hum, I 
often wonder if it causes them so many re- 
grets as it has caused me. For even now, 
after so many years have passed since I left 
my county home, I feel a great longing to 
go back and hear once more the low of cattle 
and the songs of birds. In the beautiful 
June weather I often fancy, when the sum- 
mer’s sun is hot, that I can smell the new- 
mown hay in the meadow. Yet, happy in 
the rose-tinted memories of the past, the 
very chimney pots and bare brick walls are 
covered with trailing blossoms, and a mys- 
tic purple haze converts them into forms of 
symmetry and beauty. 

But my pen is running wild, and I can 
only say in conclusion: ‘‘Behold how great 
a matter old memories awaken.” 

Cc. A. R. 

Boston, Mass. 
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YOUNG WOMEN PREACHERS. 





The Rev. Miss Kate Lent is a young wo- 
man who will this year finish her studies in 
the Methodist Episcopal School of Theolo- 
gy connected with the Boston University. 
She is delicate in appearance, and has a fair 
complexion and light hair. She has had 
several calls to the pastorate, but the church 
officials prevent her accepting. She was 
born in Copake, Columbia county, N. Y., 
and recently celebrated her twenty-first 
birthday. Her father, the Rev. Marvin R. 
Lent, has been for many years a member of 
the New York Conference. She was eigh- 
teen years old when she began to feel what 
is termed ‘‘a call to the ministry,”’ and she 
says that she fought the feeling for two 
years before yielding, because the labor was 
extremely distasteful to her. She took few 
persons into her confidence, but, when her 
pastor, the Rev. J. W. Hawxhurst, without 
solicitation, handed her an _ exhorter’s 
license, she felt that the call was too well 
defined to be rejected. The district con- 
ference of Poughkeepsie, the Rev. Deltos 
Lull, presiding elder, granted her a license 
as a local preacher in 1878, but the validity 
of this license has been questioned, and 
several appeals have been taken, the firal 





one by the Rev. Dr. Wheatley to the Gen- 
eral Conference. When Miss Lent entered 
the Theological Seminary, she had not 
money enough to pay her expenses for one 
term, but she says that labor and friends 
have mysteriously and providentially come 
to her, so that her wants have been supplied. 

The Rey. Miss Anna H. Shaw was born 
in England, but was raised in Michigan, in 
a Universalist family. Sbe was converted 
to Methodism, and after about half a col- 
lege course in Michigan, she determined to 
become a preacher, and went to the Boston 
School of Theology, where she graduated 
in 1878. Miss Shaw knocked in vain at the 
doors of the New England Conference. She 
passed her examinations satisfactorily, and 
was to have had her name presented to the 
conference along with that of the Rev. Miss 
Anna Oliver, the pastor of the Willoughby- 
avenue church in, Brooklyn, but as Bishop 
Andrews refused to entertain the motion in 
Miss Oliver’s case, Miss Shaw’s name was 
not presented. After waiting in vain for 
the last general conference of the Methodist 
Episcopal church to open the pulpits of its 
cburches to women, Miss Shaw applied to 
the Protestant Methodist church, and was 
ordained last fall, being the first woman 
ever ordained in that denomination. She 
is now the pastor of an independent Metho- 
dist church at East Dennis, on Cape Cod. 
Miss Shaw and Miss Lent both assisted Miss 
Oliver ina revival in Brooklyn iast fall. 
Miss Shaw is petite in stature, bas dark hair 
and gray eyes, and is thirty years old. 

The Rev. Anna Oliver, the best known of 
the girl pastors, ispastor of the Willoughby- 
avenue M, E. church, in Brooklyn. It has 
often been said that she preaches under an 
alias, or pulpit name, and that her true name 
is Anna Snowden. The latter is the name 
in which she is obliged to sign legal docu- 
ments, but she was known as Anna Oliver 
when she was a child living with an aunt, 
who gave her that name, and as she grew 
up with that as her accepted name, she has 
never changed it, although a number of 
gentlemen, it is said, have offered to change 
it for her. Her aunt, by whom she was 
reared, was a daughter of General Robert 
Bogardus, and lived upon Murray Hill. 
Miss Oliver was an attendant of St. Mark’s 
Episcopal church, and a student in Rutgers 
College. She took the degree of A. B. 
from Rutgers College, and subsequently, 
after having studied art three years, took 
thedegreeof A. M. Miss Oliver determined 
to go to work for herself. Her parents 
were well-to-do Philadelphians, accustomed 
to the old Southern and English notions 
that a gentleman was a man of leisure, and 
that a gentlewoman or lady forfeited all 
claims to that title when she did work for 
which she received pay. 

‘‘When Anna,” says one of Mi3s Oliver’s 
friends, ‘‘sold her first picture, her relatives 
acted as though she had committed a crime 
and had greatly disgraced them.” 

They steadily opposed her studying for 
the ministry, and did not become reconciled 
wholly to her course until she became the 
popular pastor of a Brooklyn church, which 
she had purchased in her ownname. Then 
they accepted her views as correct, and 
some time ago knelt at the altar in her 
church, and received the sacrament from 
her hands. Miss Oliver graduated from the 
theological department of the Boston Uni- 
versity in 1876, and received the degree of 
8. T. B. (Sacred ‘theological Bachelor). 
In her case the question of the ordination 
of women came up before the general con- 
ference. It had been held by the bishops 
that the discipline did not extend this right 
to women, and many petitions were sent in 
asking for a change of the discipline. The 
question was referred to a committee, and 
a minority reported in favor of the ordina- 
tion of Miss Oliver, thus opening the door 
to other women. The majority reported 
that women were allowed by the general 
consent of the church to do everything nec- 
essary for usefulness, but, as soon as the 
committee reported, the general conference 
adjourned. The young women preachers 
claim that the body adjourned to avoid the 
question.--New York Sun. 


LITERARY NOTICES. 


The Society of Political Education, of 
New York, makes No. 3. of its Economic 
Tracts, ‘‘Subjects and Questions Pertaining 
to Political Economy,” intended to facili- 
tate the efforts of students desirous of ac- 
quiring a knowledge of political and social 
science, and to supply an educational want 
which there has heretofore been no attempt 
to satisfy. Itis divided into three parts— 
names and terms in familiar use; topics, 
properly classified, for essay writing; and 
questions which lie at the bottom of civil- 
ization, for debate. 


PoEMs OF THE PruGRims. Selected by Z 
H. Spooner. Williams & Co., Boston. 
This book is a collection of poems relat- 

ing to the Pilgrim Fathers, written by au- 

thors famous and obscure, from Felicia 

Hemans to much-enduring Anon. Some 

of the poems are well-known, while others 

will be new to all but the antiquary. ‘The 
collection includes odes and hymns written 
for various celebrations of Forefathers’ 

Day between 1792 and 1870, and it is inter- 

esting to see the different ways in which 

tbe same theme is treated by ancient and 
modern writers. Some of the poems are 
exceedingly fine, while others verge upon 











the grotesque. The bard of 1807 declares 
that, to welcome the pilgrims, 


‘Columbia displayed her blue skirt from the ocean,”* 


a figure which is only one step from the su- 
blime. It is needless to say that brave ac- 
tions recorded in ringing verse make good 
reading. Amid the flood of nerveless and 
enervating verse with which we are deluged 
at present, it is refreshing to come across a 
little volume which makes the blood tingle 
and stiffens the backbone. The book is 
neatly printed, and adorned with plates of 
Plymouth Rock and Pilgrim Hall, taken 
from photographs. A. 8. 'B. 








Why Wear Plasters? 


They may relieve, but they cannot cure 
that lame back, for the kidneys are the 
trouble, and you want a remedy to act di- 
rectly on their secretions, to purify, and 
restore them to their healthy condition. 
Kidney-Wort has that specific action, and 
at the same time it regulates the bowels per- 
fectly. Do not wait to get sick, but get a 
package to-day, and cure yourself. Liquid 
and dry; sold by all druggists.—German- 
town Telegraph. 


One Experience trom Many. 


“Thad been sick and miserable so long, 
and had caused my husband so muc 
trouble and expense, and no one seemed to 
know what ailed me, that I was completely 
disheartened and discouraged. In this 
frame of mind 1 got a bottle of Hop Bit- 
ters, and I used them unknown to my fam- 
ily. I soon began to improve, and gained 
so fast that my husband and family thought 
it strange and unnatural, but when I told 
them what had helped me, they said ‘Hur- 
rah for Hop Bitters! long may they prosper, 
for they have made mother well and us hap- 
py.’”’—The Mother.—Home Journal. 
SPECIAL NOTICES, 

Employment Wanted.—A lady who has 
bad experience in the work of a DIET-DISPENSA- 
RY for the sick poor, wishes an engagement to take 
charge where a new Dispensary is to be organized. 
She will go West if desired, provided her travellin 


expenses can be paid. Address Mrs. M. A. Whit- 
taker, 21 De Kalb Avenue, Brooklyn, N. Y. 




















Vassar College, 
POUGHKEEPSIE, N. Y. 
FOR THE LIBERAL EDUCATION OF WOMEN. 
Examinations for entrance, Sept. 14th. Catalogue 


sent on application to 
W. L. DEAN, Registrar. 


Mt. Carroll Seminary 


CARROLL CO., ILL. 





Incorporated 1852 with its Musical Conseryatory, 
has orginal features peculiarly valuable. For thor- 
ough, practical, common-sense work it acknowledges 
ae superior, ‘The Oread,”’ giving particulars sent 

ree. 


WOMEN’S MEDICAL COLLEGE, 


UF PENNSYLVANIA. 


The thirty.second Winter Session will open on 
Fe A ct. 6, 1881, in the new college building, 
Clinical instraction is given in the Woman’s Hospi. 
tal, Pennsylvania, Wills, mee 5 por com Orthope- 
dic Hospitais. Spring Course of Lectures, Practical 
Demonstrations, and Winter ee are free (except 
for expense of material) to all matriculants of the 
year. For further information address, 

RACHEL L. BODLEY, A. M., M. D., 
North College Avenue and 2ist Street, Philadelphia, 





Offers the best advantages in the specialities of its 
department. Fall term opens Oct. 5th, 1€81. Pri- 
vate pupils received after Sept. 21, 1881. 

a particulars address ANNIE BARIGHT, Prin- 
cipa 

‘reeman Place, Beacon St., Boston, Maes. 








’ e he . 
Woman's Medical College: Chicago 

The annual eession commences about the first 
Tuesday in October, and continues 21 weeks. Spring 
term commences about March 1 and continues 12 
weeks. 

The requirements for admission, the course ofetudy 
and the requirements for graduation fully equal to 
contiguous colleges. 

Prof. Wm. H. Byford, A. M., M. D., President. 

For information or announcement, address Prof, 
Sarah Hackett Stevenson. M. D., Secretary. 


$66 a week in your own town. Terms and $5 out- 
fitfree. Addrees H. Hatiett & Co., Port; 
land, Maine. 


Major Eckerson’s New Book, 


“When My Ship Comes In, 


AND OTHER RHYMES 
OF CAMP AND HEARTH,” 


Now on sale at the Washington-street Bookstores. 


ART EMBROIDERY STAMPING, 


NOT ERASIBLE. 


J.D. CLAPP, 23 Winter St. 


During repairs our accomodations have been lmi- 
ted. Customers are now invited to our newly fitted 
rooms where, with increased facilities, we can fill all 
orders at short notice for Stamping, Designing, Copy- 
ing, Embroidery and Materials. 


JOSEPH T. BROWN & CO.'S 


Beef, WINE AND IRON, 


The Best Nutritive Tonic. 
ONE DOLLAR PER BOTTLE. 


JOSEPH T. BROWN & CO., 
504 Washington 8t., cor Bedford Street. 1w 


Student Note Books 


20 cts. 25 cts. 30 cts. and 35 cts. each. 

















STERESCOPIC VIEWS. PHOTOGRAPHIC 
VIEWS, ETC. 


Nathaniel W. Appleton, 
7 SCHOOL ST., BOSTON. 


CORTICELLI 
Embroidery Silk, 


ON SPOOLS (4 Skeics Each). 


Ladies, save time and money, and improve your 
Art Work by using these goods. 

This Embroidery Silk soid on spools is of better 
quality than that commonly sold in skeins. A 

‘ood assortment of the popular Corticelli brand in 
the most beautiful shades can be found at 


N. D. WHITNEY & CO’S, 27 
Corner Tremont and Winter Street, Boston. 3m 
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